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Lesson Calendar 


1, January 3.—The Boyhood of Jesus ........ Luke 2 : 40-52 
2. January ro.—The Preaching of John the Baptist . Matt. 2: 1-12 
3. January 17.—The Baptism and Temptation of 
0 Fee here eh Pore ere Matt. 3:13 to 4:11 
4. January 24.—Jesus yo at Nazareth. .... Luke 4 : 16-30 
5. seeuney 31.—Jesus Calls Four Disciples .... . Luke 5 : 1-11 
6. February 7.—A Sabbath in Capernaum..... . Mark 1 : 21-34 
. February 14.—Jesus Forgives Sins ......... Mark 2: 1-12 
4 February 21.—Jesusand the Sabbath ...... Matt 12: 1-13 
9. February 28.—Hearers and Doers of the 
~~ VSR Oe ar rare Matt. 7 : 21-2¢ 
10. March 6.—Jesus Calms the Storm.:........ Mark 4 : 35-4! 


11. March 13.—Death of John the Baptist (Temperance 


Pre eee ee a Se ee flatt. 14: 1-12 
12. March 20.—Jesus Feeds the Five Thousand . » Matt. 14 : 13-23 
13. March 27.—Review 





Home Readings tor the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association) 


. Hearers and doers of the word 
Deep foundatio 

. . The golden rule 

. «+ » «. Keep, and do 

. .« Meet for Master's use 

. . Blessing in doing 
. For our own good 


Monday.—Matt. 7 : 21-29 . 
Tuesday.—Luke 6 : 39-49. . .. - + es 
Wednesday.—Matt. 7:1-12... 
Thursday.—Deut. 4:I-lo..... 
Friday.—2. Tim. 2:19-26.,... 
Saturday.—James I : 19-27 ° 
,Sunday.—Deut. § * 22-33 . . ....+-s 


a 
Two Givers 
By George Henry Hubbard 


HO little gives, knows not the joy of living: 
His shrunken soul the bliss of heaven foregoes 
For earthly gain; and daily harder grows 
His task,—the task of little giving. 


Who gives his all, and gives with spirit willing,— 
Yea, gives himself, and mourns “a gift-so slight,”— 
Shall find in sacrifice supreme delight, * 

A heavenly joy the emptied vessel filling. 

HAVERHILL, Mass. 











Drawing Out the Good 


Our best helping of others is not in what we give 


them, but in what we get from them. A young min- 
ister spent an evening in conversation with a sympa- 
thetic friend. As they separated, the minister grasped 
the other's hand, and said earnestly, ‘* Thank you so 
much for the way you’ ve helped me.’’ Yet the other 
had said little, but had listened, and in the listening 
had drawn out from the minister his own best thoughts. 
That was truest help. Mere passive, unresponsive 
listening will not do this ; it calls for study, and sym- 
pathy, and determination to see in others the good 
which may be hidden, and then tactful encourage- 
ment ot their expression of that good, in words and 
action. This has ever been the greatest power of 
those who have done most for their fellows, It is 
costly power, but all may share in it. 


gs 
Baltimore’s Blessings 


Fire, the destroyer, is earth’s great refiner. 
Even Baltimore's fire scourge should bring in its train 
rich blessings. The heart of every true man and 
woman in this nation and beyond goes out in loving 
sympathy to the stricken people of that fire-swept 
city. And so Baltimore is richer to-day in love re- 
ceived than it was a fortnight ago. Nobility ox char- 
acter, heroic unselfishness, fortitude, cheery opti- 
mism, dogged determination to rebuild and restore, — 
all these precious metals, refined and purified in the 
crucible, are making not only the city of Baltimore, 
but the whole world, a better place to live in. The 
best that is in sister cities has been drawn out by the 
heat of that flame. A Philadelphia paper gives 
prominence to Chicago's practical sympathy in prof- 


fered money and financial credit ; Baltimore's resi- 
dents cheer Philadelphia's police, who come to give 
their assistance ; the mayor of Baltimore, springing 
into the breach caused by the disabling of his city’s 


fire chief, ‘‘ cannot find words’’ to express his gratitude 
to the rest of the country for its offers of substantial 
aid. And so out of the ashes of apparent ruin there 
rise treasures more costly than anything that has been 
lost. To say that in a decade or more Baltimore will 
rejoice over the new life and the new opportunities 
that came to it through what seems now like disaster 
alone, is not to be a bold prophet. There was never 
yet a disaster in which the heavenly Father's love 
and blessing could not be found by his trusting chil- 
dren. The fiercer the fire, the greater our need for 
Him. Let us rejoice in the baptism of fire ! 


x 
Light on the Life of Jesus 


Biography holds the attention of this age, and the 
most absorbing biography is that of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. In order to focus the strongest light possible 
on this Life Story during the course of the present 
International Lessons, the Editor announces the fol- 
lowing special articles for publication in The Sunday 
School Times between now and next July : 

Why Jesus Forbade Publicity. 
By President Henry G. Weston, .D. D., of Crozer. 


The High Test 


HEN the night-bound railway train, with its 
coaches full of drowsy passengers, stops for.a 
few moments at a wayside station, the dim 
outline of some strong, faithful machinist may be seen 
going from coach to coach, striking each wheel in turn 
a ringing blow with his hammer. They little think, 
who ride there, that, as each gong-like clang breaks 
on the silent air of the murky night, it tells the story 
of endurance, for better or for worse,—endurance of 
the burden and the friction and the heat and the 
mighty toil of the rails. Hundreds of lives depend 
upon a man’s applying that test with patience and 
care to every wheel. 

All things that we really value are things that have 
been tested. Every article that we possess, every 
quality and companionship that we hold in dear and 
high regard, has been submitted to some far-reach- 
ing, crucible experience which has shown us where 
worth lies. 

And the connection between the two—between the 
worth and the testing—is closer than we often think. 
The turning of the earth on its axis and the falling of 
its smallest apple are not more intimate than are these 
days of soul proof and life testing in all the dear 
things that we love. 

All life seems to sum itself up in two deep and rich 
experiences, which are not two, but rather twofold, — 
endurance and achievement ; what we have borne, 
and what we have built ; what we have suffered, and 
what we have created. 

There is nothing that men prize more highly than 
things tested and proved. The -builder wants tim- 
bers that are toughest and hardest, which wind and 
rough weather in the open of forest and field, the sun 
in summer or the heat of the kiln, have made com- 
pactest in fiber and grain. The mason wants bricks 
that have felt the hottest fire in the curing, and the 
stone that has known volcanic heat. 

Men cannot, however,idetermine this as easily of 
men as they can of .thi but they do it as well as 
they can. And since they cannot pass upon thought 
and quality at first hand, as ‘they can upon stratum 
and fiber and mass and weight, they take what seems 


The Religious Life of Our Lord's Day. 
By Professor John E. McFadyen. 


How Is Easter’s Date Fixed ? 
by President Rush Rhees, D.D., of Rochester. 
The Prayers of Jesus. 
By J. R. Miller, D.D. 
The Crowd's Interest in Our Lord. 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T. D. 
What Was Christ's Power as a Teacher ? 
By Professor C. S. Beardslee, D. D. 
Faith’s Place in Our Lord's Cures. 
By James Stalker, D.D., of Scotland, 
Simon Peter's Claims to Greatness, 
By Robert E. Speer. 
Why Was A.D. 1 Called B.C. 5? 
By Professor Matthew B. Riddle, D.D., 
Why Have We Four Gospels ? 
By Dean F. K. Sanders, Ph. D., of Yale. 
Jesus the Ideal Citizen. 
By Charles M. Sheldon, D.D. 
Jesus’ Commission to His Followers, 
By Floyd W. Tomkins, D.D. 
Many Sunday-school workers and pastors among your 
friends would, if they knew about them, wish The 
Sunday School Times for these articles alone, and will 
be indebted to you for bringing this announcement to 
their attention, 


of Endurance 


to them a fair equivalent, and judge of knowledge 
and worth as they register themselves in reputation 
or as they coin themselves in deeds. 

Yet, in spite of all this, we can go terribly astray, 
and follow too far, to ‘our confusion and shame and 
loss, a rule that is human and faulty and crude at 
best. Do not let us make the mistake of supposing 
that God looks at achievement as we do. The all- 
revealing question that he will ask will be, not so 
much what we have accomplished, but rather how 
much have we endured. 

Not that we should despise the world’s effort to fill 
its positions with men whose worth has issued in well- 
known name and work. We know its value too well. 
We know that, despite the confusions of a deranged 
world, the good man is to be found back of the good 
name; that a great building points to an accom- 
plished builder, a beautiful picture to a gifted artist. 
Achievement does express life and beauty and worth. 
But there is other life and deeper beauty and nobler 
worth that cannot be so uttered. Do not let our in- 
terest in the arena of achievement crowd down our 
interest in God's greater arena of endurance. Says 
Paul Laurence Dunbar : 


‘**Tis true enough that the laurel crown 

Twines but for the victor’s brow, 

For many a hero has lain him down 
With naught but the cypress bough. 

There are gallant men in the losing fight, 
And as gallant deeds are done 

As ever graced the captured height 
Or the battle.grandly won.’’ 


We need, then, the warning of this. For who is 
it that we most delight to honor? Is it not the 
daring explorer, the brilliant engineer, the mighty 
builder, the ingenious inventor, the gallant officer, 
the gifted singer, artist, or litterateur,—all of them 
victors in visible battles? Let us honor them. They 
have endured. It would be ignoble not to do’ so. 
But let us also have an eye for the men who walk 
obscurely in their rear, it may be in poverty and pain, 
who in reality may be as far above them as the 
heavens are above the earth, or the soaring eagle 
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above the worm. Let us see this vision of the man 
whose soul is growing beautiful and great before God, 

great in the highest sense of all, and made great by 
the greatness of endurance. 

There is a level on which we may all meet without 
advantage, and strive as one, where no accident of race 
or time or mind or body favors the one or shuts out the 
other.. That level is the arena of endurance. 

The greatness of Moses, among other things, lay in 
his rejecting the opportunity of achievement, as men 
then rated it, and sharing with his own people their 
hard lot of servitude. The famous words, ‘‘ He re- 
fused to be called the son of Pharaoh's daughter [and 
all the fame and leadership that went along with 
it) ; choosing rather to share ill-treatment with the 
people of God,’’ set the high glory of endurance 
vividly over against the tinsel glitter of fame. 

When Paul turned about, the new life into which 
he was called embraced many things within its scope. 
For one thing, epistles were to be written of trans- 
forming and world-moving power, and the center of 
civilization was to be shifted from Asia to Europe, 
and all this the achievement of one God-filled and 
God-guided man, But the highest honor that was 
set before him that day was the glory of endurance, — 
‘¢] will show him how many things he must suffer 
for my name's sake."’ 

Endurance was the very soul of his message to the 
Corinthian Christians, for that is the meaning of those 
great words of his, ‘‘Far be it from me to glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.’” And it 
is this divining word that divides, as no other can, 
his life before from his life after he took Christ into it. 
Up to that vivid, memorable hour, he had made it his 
chief business to inflict suffering on others, make others 
endure ; but from thenceforth he took as his proud 
badge that despised word which Calvary had made 
forever glorious, the word ‘* endurance."’ 

In these days when many a mistaken minister is 
wearing his heart's peace out by trying to get to the 
city where, forsooth, he thinks a ‘‘ larger field’* can 
be found, buildings can be erected, societies organ- 
ized, and things that touch the eye, the ear, and the 
imagination can be gotten, these things need to be 
borne in mind lest we let this great truth slip from its 
place. 

It was a deep saying of Horace Bushnell that, « if 
you would put character to the severest test, see if it 
can bear without faltering the common ills and _ hin- 
drances of our daily life.’’ 
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How Should We Think of God? 

We need to know the Father in heaven if we 
would work with him and for him, and honor him 
aright; and it is natural that we should long to 
know him better, and that we should crave as complete 
knowledge as can be given to us while we are in the 
body. Tis universal desire is voiced by a Quebec 
reader, who writes : 


What conception of God do, or should, his children have in 
their mind's eye when approaching him in praise and suppli- 
eation? Ishe vague and indescribable, or does the concep- 
tion of Christ which we have apply to our Father also? Or is 
it a mistake to conceive of God in the accepted portrayal of 
our Saviour? Of late years the Christ of Hofmann has ful- 
filled my ideal of ‘‘God the Father’ and ‘God the Son," 
** the same in substance, equal in power and glory.’’ I have 
felt a nearness to God never before experienced. The infinite 
Jove and tenderness the face expresses appeals to me deeply. 

God is a parent more loving than any earthly 
parent ; he will do, and has already done, more for 
us than can any other friend or parent ; he is content 
with only the best for us, and never provides less than 
the best; he is more powerful than any enemy of 
ours or of his, and more dependable than money, 
food, clothing, or shelter: he is Love. To think of 
these facts as we approach our heavenly Father in 
prayer is better than to attempt to see him, even in 
our mind's eye, as with any physical form, however 
beautiful. Yet we may indeed feel the Father's strong 
arm around us in time of weakness,—feel his com- 
forting touch on brow or body in time of illness, hear 
his word of encouragement in time of temptation, and 
realize his love at all times. And we may rest confi- 
dently in the knowledge that all the beauty and love 
and strength of Christ are of the Father. The Son of 
man was sent that we might know the Father, and he 
said, ‘‘ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father ; 
how sayest thou, Show us the Father?"' If we give 
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a portion of our time in every morning and evening 
prayer/to telling the Father of our gratrtude fur what 
he has done since last we knelt, and of our love for 
him and all that he is, we shall find greater joy in our 
communion with him, and in all life, than if our 
prayers are only seasons of begging for more. The 
Bible’s definition of God is the best one. God is 
love, and our love rejoices him, while it fits us ever 
increasingly to know him. 


KK 


A Pastor and a Layman on the Theater 


Christian people are stirred up on the theater 
question. The destruction of hundreds of lives in 
the Chicago theater holocaust, including a prominent 
Christian worker, and, according to the papers, a 
pastor, was bad enough. It was so uncomfortable, 
and indeed so unfair, to have the question raised as 
to whether watching a ballet, or even a dramatic 
character study of the highest order, was a good way 
to die! Of course, if the theater is all right, one 
ought to be just as willing to step from a parquet seat 
into the presence of the Almighty, as to make the 
same journey from one's place in midweek prayer- 
meeting. But— Well, it isn't fair to raise such ques- 
tions, 

And then, as if to add fuel to this theater flame, 
The Sunday School Times must needs resurrect an 
editorial published a generation ago, which ought to 
have been dead and buried! The editorial had an 
aggressive way of keeping its vitality, as shown by the 
urgent demand for its republication, and it had really 
been published again before the Chicago fire occurred. 
But a New Jersey pastor is convinced that its reap- 
pearance was a great mistake, for he writes : 

In all candor, I do not agree with your article on ‘‘ What Is 
the Objection to the Theater?'’ It is, as you say, nineteen 
a old, It belongs to a past view and a wrong view. ‘The 
ogic is faulty, or else Christ's idea that a better self will 
always prevail over a worse self is unsound. A man who 
could ae ee and Jesus alternately, if he did not 
prefer Jesus, would be a totally different man from any I ever 
met, and, to begin with, would not be fit to impersonate 
Jesus. The proof that your argument is faulty is in the fact 
that the man who impersonated ape and only Judas, in the 
Passion Play, has, in his daily life, none of Judas’ characteris- 
tics, and thoroughly dislikes the part. — 

L.think your article will do much mischief, because it pro- 
ceeds on lines true neither to logic nor to histrionic ex- 

rience. Was Booth more Iago-like than like Richelieu? 

as Charlotte Cushman more like Lady Macbeth than Des- 
demona? Is Richard Mansfield more like Dr. Jekyll than 
Mr. Hyde? There, by the way, is one of the best tests of your 
theory. Mansfield has in the same play impersonated a devil 
and a saint in alternation. Why not write and ask him frankly 
if, in so doing, he has been more drawn to the devilish char- 
acter than the other? 

I enjoy the Times, and have found it generally on the sane 
side of greatly mooted questions, but in this case I think it errs 
egregiously. The tract you issue, to be Christian in spirit, 
should include the honest testimony of some of the greatest 
actors and actresses that have lived, and are living, on the sub- 
ject. Be fair, friends, and be logical. 

It had not occurred to the Editor to seek counsel 
of the members of the theatrical profession in this 
matter, Undoubtedly the National Liquor Dealers’ 
Association would gladly advise the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union as to the best plans for sav- 
ing the nation; and Klaw and Erlanger and their 
co-workers in the Theatrical Syndicate would, if con- 
sulted, unquestionably strengthen the New Jersey pas- 
tor in his convictions, But, as the pastor has suggested 
this, it may be worth while to recall here some state- 
ments made to the writer by an actor of refinement 
and culture whom he met a few summers ago in the 
mountains. The actor had retired from the stage. 
In course of conversation one day he drew from his 
pocket a photograph of a bright-faced young girl, 
who, he said, was his stepdaughter. ‘‘She wants to 
go on the stage,’’ he continued. Upon being asked 
what was his and her mother’s advice to her, he said 
thoughtfully : ‘‘ We shall not forbid it, if she continues 
in her present determination. But I have told her 
frankly, that, if she has any thought of devoting her 
life to acting, she must put out of her mind the idea 
of ever marrying. The stage is no place for marriage. 
The only condition on which I could have my wife,’’ 
he said smilingly, ‘‘ was that I should first give up the 
stage. And I did.’’ There was no great regret over 
his choice in the tones or bearing of this man who, 
out of personal experience, stated his conviction that 
the God-ordained relationship of marriage had no 
safe place in the profession he had renounced. The 
long train of divorces, separations, and infidelities in 
the ranks of actors and actresses bears tragic witness 
to the truth of that actor's assertion. That there are 
notable exceptions does not affect the fatal prevalence 
of this evil. 

As to the age of the editorial, there are some prin- 
ciples that hold good through not only nineteen 
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years, bit nineteen centuries. Where does the New 
Jersey pastor find it to be ‘Christ's idea that a bette: 
self will always prevail over a worse self’? ?) What 
an easy thing that would make of life! Give full 
swing to your worse self, for your better self cannot 
help but triumph in theend! ‘' Your glorying is not 
good. Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth 
the whole lump? Purge out the old leaven, that ye 
may beanew lump.’* Robert Louis Stevenson knew 
this, and in ‘* Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’’ he taught 
a powerful lesson of the sure ascendency of the un- 
conquered worse self over the better. The New Jer- 
sey pastor is fortunate in knowing only men who, 
upon familiarity with Judas and Jesus, would always 
prefer Jesus. Unfortunately there are men of another 
sort in other parts of the world. Judas himself had a 
fair opportunity to prefer Jesus, but he wasn't true to 
this pastor's theory. 

As to the personal character of any individual 
actors, the editorial in question did not touch upon 
that, nor has the Editor at present any intention of 
so doing. There are men and women to-day in the 
theatrical profession who are living up to high standards 
more faithfully than some church-members. But, as 
the editorial put it, while these are worthy, ‘‘ not one 
of them is in a worthy profession ;"’ and again, ‘ if 
such a person remains pure and virtuous,—as many 
an actor and actress has remained, to their lasting 
credit,—it is in spite of their improper profession, 
and not as an illustration of its natural and ordinary 
tendency.”’ 

It is interesting, after noting the New Jersey pas- 
tor’s views, to read such a letter as the following 
about the attitude taken by a young layman on the 
theater question. A New York reader writes : 

I read the editorial on the theater, in The Sunday School 
Times of January 16, to a meeting yesterday, and after it was 
read a young man arose, and said: ‘' After hearing the article 
read, I have resolved never to attend another theater. I ask 
your prayers that I may stand faithful."" He-has been an 
inveterate theater attender. I hope many of the readers of 
The Sunday Schoo] Times will buy the editorial in tract form, 
and circulate the tracts. I keep two copies of H. Clay ‘lrum- 
bull's book, ‘' Border Lines,"’ on the rounds, continually in 
circulation. 

That young man will not find much sympathy from 
the crowd, if he sticks to his purpose, for the crowd is 
not moving in his present direction, nor did it in Jesus’ 
time. But he will be head and shoulders above the 
crowd as a non-theater-goer. Other letters already 
received on this subject will be discussed in a later 
issue of the Times, 

Pat 


Marion Lawrance’s 





Question Box 


WESTMINSTER, MD.—Would you please give me a few 
hints on the ‘‘absent Sunday-school scholar’’? What is to 
be done with them, etc. ?—E. C. B. 

It ought to be the rule in every school that every absen- 
tee should be looked up before the next Sunday. ‘The 
best way to do this is by way of a personal visit on the part 
of the teacher. A visit from the teacher will count for 
more than one from any other person. If unable to make 
this visit, the teacher should write a personal letter. If 
this cannot be done, a printed card or letter from the 
teacher will be better than nothing, If the teacher can 
attend to none of these things, some one else should do it, 
—but it should be done. More scholars are lost to the 
schools, probably, from failure to look up the absentees, 
than from any other cause. An absentee who is not fol- 
lowed up soon gets the idea that his presence or absence 
is a matter of indifference to the teacher. Can we blame 
him? Never drop a name until you are sure the scholar 
is gone for good. 








ELLSWORTH, MAINE.—It is not easy for me to report, for 
Statistical purposes, the total membership in our Sunday- 
school, for the reason that what constitutes membership in one 
school might not in another. In our school perhaps half of 
those who have attended a the year are not regular at- 
tendants, but come and go as they can, or as they feel like it, 
and may have been present half a dozen times, or possibly 
oftener, during the year. I would like to have you suggest a 
proper basis on which to report a total membership.—B. b. W. 

The problem referred to is a genuine one, There are 
no rules in regard to this matter which are universal in 
their application. The names should be immediately 
dropped from the roll when it is detnitely known that a 
scholar has left the school. When this fact is not known, 
it is the business of somebody, primarily the teacher, to 
know the reason for the absence, and to make every effort to 
induce the scholar to return. Perhaps the rule most largely 
applied is that all names are dropped at -he end of the 
quarter of those who have not been present during a quar- 
ter, unless there is a special reason for their absence. It 
would seem that this is quite lenient enough. Without 
doubt the matter of enrolment and membership is one of 
the weakest points in our Sunday-schools generally ; but 
every school ought to know exactly how many members 
belong to it, and ought to know it every Sunday. 
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“Let Thine Eyes Be On the Field” 

















A Jerusalem-Trip Bible Class 


A special class in the Congregational Church in Three 
Oaks, Michigan, the home church of World’s Executive 
Chairman E. K. Warren, has taken up a two months’ 
course in Bible geography, which is proving very instructive 
to about sixty persons interested in the Jerusalem Conven- 
tion. The class is under the guidance of E. C. Knapp, 
and the members visit, as it were, the places on the itin- 
erary of the Grosser Kurfurst on its way to the Holy 
Land. During the Mondays of January, the studies took 
the members from New York to Constantinople, and the 
February studies are as follows : 

February 1, side trips in Palestine (different members in 
the class will be assigned the various side trips, such as 
Damascus, Galilee, Nazareth, Jordan, Dead Sea, Jericho, 
Hebron, etc.). 

February 8, Jerusalem (including the convention). 

February 15, Egypt (including Cairo, Pyramids, and the 
Sphinx). 

February 22, Naples and Rome (including homeward 
trip). 

The work is assigned to various persons, who read brief 
papers on phases of the study. Much enthusiasra has been 
created among those who cannot take the trip, as well as 
among those who are more fortunate. ~Mr. Knapp is 
about to issue a leaflet to be used by teacher-training 
classes during the three months’ cruise. The twelve les- 
sons will deal with the lands and places visited. 


7 
A Missouri County’s Uplift 


The possible results of our Association work are aptly 
illustrated by the recent history of Stone Coufty, Missouri. 
Its entire area is mountainous, and intersected by five large 
streams without a bridge. No railroad reaches the county, 
and mail facilities are meager. A representative of the 
State ‘Association organized the county in 1887, prior to 
which it:was destitute of any church buildings. Six schools 
resulted, with 322. members.. In 1890 .the county was 
represented for the first time at a state convention. The 
two delegates, inspired for better service, returned to the 
county, and raised the enrolment to 2,564 the foliowing 
year. 

In 1893 a delegate returned from the St. Pouis Inter- 
national Convention, and introduced house-to-house visita- 
tion'in every one of the forty-seven districts. As a result, 
the enrolment in 1894 reached 6,172, or sixty-seven per 
cent greater than the total number of persons of school age. 
In 1901 there were fifteen churches in the county, besides 
a number of congregations worshiping in schoolhouses. 
That year they held twenty-six township conventions and 
institutes.— Professor E. M. Wood, Albion, Michigan. 
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Glengarry’s Great Accomplishments 


‘*The men of Glengarry’’ are mighty men of God, as 
Ralph Connor has so forcibly told us, and now comes 
word from Secretary Thomas Yellowlees of Ontario, who 
writes to the Times to tell the Sunday-school world of what 
has been accomplished in the Ontario place of that name 
through the aid of the Presbytery of Glengarry. The 
twenty-sixth annual convention has just been held at Dun- 
vegan. Here is the order of progress : 

Organized at St. Elmo, September 27, 1881. 

Three conventions held in 1883, 1884, 1885. 

Undertook to build Glengarry Chapel in Formosa, 1883. 
Cost, $250. 

Resolution to support native teacher in Glengarry Chapel, 
1884. 

Repaired and improved Glengarry Chapel, 1886. 
$100. 

Resolution to continue native teacher in Formosa per- 
manently, ata salary of $120 per annum, 1887. 

A second missionary proposed for Central India, 1893. 

Resolution carried to support four student missionaries 
in Central India, 1895. 

Since 1895 these five native Christian workers have been 
supported by contributions from the Sunday-schools of the 
Presbytery of Glengarry. 

Sunday-school institutes held in 1899 and 1900 at Dun- 
vegan and Gravel Hill. 


Cost, 


% 


Inspiring the Students at Auburn 


It is a matter of much significance when such an institu- 
tion as the Auburn Theological Seminary makes the Sun- 
day-school the theme of a conference extending through 
two days, and it is therefore encouraging to note that such 
speakers as Dr. Schauffler, Professor Frank K. Sanders, 
Professor George E. Dawson, Dr. Richard M. Hodge, 


and Dr. Dunning, were among those who participated in 
the midwinter conference at Auburn, New York, January 
28 and 29. Child study, teacher training, organization, 
graded work, and the teaching ministry, were the live sub- 
jects discussed. 


7 
Defining a Graded Sunday-School 


‘* What is a graded Sunday-school?’’ is a question that 
has been so often asked, and a generally accepted an- 
swer would be such a help to all who are working for 
gradation, that every step toward the making of such 
an answer is worth noting. At the Middle Eastern Field 
Workers’ Institute at Philadelphia, January 25 to 30, after 
four days’ careful study of gradation in various lights, the 
field workers present went into conference, and unani- 
mously agreed upon the following as a standard to be 
presented and worked for in the fields represented : 


A graded Sunday-school is one that has 

1. Graded pupils grouped according to the departments 
indicated below. 

2. Graded lessons, principal or supplemental. 

3. Graded teachers, the teachers preferably remaining in the 
department. 

4. Graded organization,—that is to say, (1) one person in 
charge of each department ; (2) regular promotions, on the 
basis both of development and attainment ; (3) teachers annu- 
ally assigned or reassigned. 


The departments are : 


I. ELEMENTARY DIVISION 
Cradle Roll, birth to three or four years. 
Beginners’ department, from three or four to five or six ; 
three years. 
Primary department, from five or six to eight or nine ; three 
years. 
Junior department, from eight or nine to twelve or thirteen ; 
four years. 
II, SECONDARY DIVISION 
Intermediate department, from twelve or thirteen to fifteen 
or sixteen ; three or four years. 
Senior department, from sixteen or seventeen to eighteén or 
nineteen ; three years. 
III. ADULT DIVISION 
From nineteen or twenty years up. 
The names used are subject to change ; the ages given are 
only approximate. 


This agreement among these workers, of course, has no 
significance or authority beyond such merit as it may pos- 
sess in itself. Yet the fact that the company which agreed 
to it included such leaders as W. N. Hartshorn and Miss 
Lucy Stock of Massachusetts, Professor E. P. St. John 
and Mrs. Foster of New York, Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 
and Miss Baldwin of New Jersey, Mrs. Lottie T. Brock- 
son of Delaware, W. C. Pearce of Illinois, the Rev. C. 
Humble, M.D., of West Virginia, Professor S. M. Smith 
of North Carolina, Hugh Cork, Mrs. M. G. Kennedy, 
and Miss Alice B. Hamlin, of Pennsylvania, the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Roads, recently of Pennsylvania, and many other 
prominent Sunday-school workers, certainly entitles it to 
careful study, even on the part of those who may fee! like 
dissenting from one or more of its specifications.— 7he 
Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, President of the Field Workers’ 
Department of the International Convention, Trenton, N. /. 


“ 
Pennsylvania’s Method in Finances 


The right way to spend an association’s money is hardly 
a less important question than the right way to raise it. 
At the Middle Eastern District Institute, held in Philadel- 
phia January 25-30, Dr. C. R. BlackaM told the Field 
Workers about Pennsylvania’s way. All bills are sent to 
the general secretary’s office, and are there permanently 
filed for reference as to prices, quantities, etc. If the ex- 
penditure is proper, a voucher is made out, showing items 
of expense, department to which the expense is chargeable, 
and person in whose favor the order is drawn. This 
voucher is signed by the general secretary and forwarded 
to the auditor, who compares the claim with the budget of 
appropriations voted at the beginning of the year. If the 
department’s account is good for the draft, he countersigns 
the voucher and sends it to the treasurer, who draws a 
check, numbered to correspond with the voucher, and 
forwards check and voucher to the person to be paid. 
The voucher, bearing the payee’s receipt, comes back to 
the treasurer, and is endorsed with the items against which 
the money is charged. By this plan the state office knows 
where all the money goes and what work it does, the au- 
ditor knows that every department is living within its al- 
lotted income, and the treasurer knows that his annual 
report will have a voucher for every item and will agree to 
a cent with the statements about the work made by the 
general secretary and other officers. Pennsylvania’s ex- 
perience is. that this ‘‘red tape’’ works easily and pays 
well. 


Training School at Winona Lake 


The teacher-training movement will receive considera- 
ble impetus as a result of a conference of the field workers 
of the Fourth International District with the management 
of the Winona Assembly, which occurred at Indianapolis 
on December 29. The states included in the district are 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan, Kentucky and the 
province of Ontario, and the school will be known as ‘‘ The 
Fourth International District Training School for Sunday- 
School Workers,’’ and three weeks will be annually given 
to the work at Winona Lake, Indiana. W. A. Eudaly of 
Cincinnati is president of the board of directors, which in- 
cludes the names of Hamill, Heinz, Clark, Fox, Day, and 
Maclaren, Professor Hamill has been made dean of the 
school, 


% 
Gain of Good Statistical Reports 


The statistical work of the field secretary, in state or 
county, was carefully studied at a recent International 
institute. The Rev. E. Morris Fergusson, the New Jersey 
state secretary, showed that each of the successive statisti- 
cal reports, from the International triennial report of 
Secretary Lawrance down to the weekly report of the 
school secretary, has important uses of its own, and is 
needed as part of the report of the next higher body, while 
the indirect gains are more valuable than the statistics 
themselves. These indirect gains are (1) the address lists, 
(2) the insuring of contact with all the schools, (3) an in- 
centive to improved organization, and (4) a regular revenue 
from school contributions. What constitute good statistics, 
how to get them, how to keep the figures from lying, and 
how to make them ‘* talk ’’ to the profit of the field, were 
some of the points also discussed at the same conference. 


Gleanings from the Field 


Already six Colorado counties have, asked for summer 
schools of methods for next summer, so successful was the 
series of the past season. 


Out of eighty-six Sunday-schools reported by Grant 
County, Oklahoma, at their state convention, forty-nine are 
held in public school-houses. 


Ten thousand, nine hundred and ninety-three dollars 
was received by Illinois in the past year for state Sunday- 
SChOOl wus, The expenditures were $197 less than that. 

For five years, until’ recently, a churcu of .--~.sy <i 
members in Indian Territory had no pastor, but during all 
that time it was held together by its Sunday-school. 


Problems vary in different seetions. Louisiana reported 
five parishes (counties) without a single Protestant Sunday- 
school, and several other parishes have but one or two, 
These sections are settled almost entirely by Roman Catho- 
lics. 

In Shelby County, Tennessee, a good, reliable map, 
prepared and used by their county secretary, brought to 
light over fifty Sunday-schools of which he had not known 
before, from which no reports had been received until 
this wide-awake secretary determined to have them, 


Washington falls in line with other states in arranging 
for a pastor’s conference at the state Sunday-school con- 
vention at Bellingham, May 10 and 11, a day and a half 
being devoted to the sessions. Bellingham is in Whatcom 
County, and was formerly the cities of Whatcom and Fair- 
haven. 


**Don’t talk much about the need and value of the 
teachers’- meeting,’’ is the advice given by G. W. Miller 
of Illinois, ‘*but conduct one during the course of your 
convention, and actually demonstrate its methods and im- 
mense advantages. Make the people hungry for it by a 
splendid object lesson.’’ 


” 


** Poor dolts we would be if we were standing still ! 
exclaimed John Wanamaker in his opening address at the 
Pennsylvania State Convention. And that emphatic note 
sounded through all the proceedings. Twenty-five per 
cent more money was subscribed for this year than in the 
past year, as an earnest of a definite determination to ex 
tend the work throughout the state. 


How Aquila Lucas, Field Secretary of the New Bruns 
wick Sunday-School Association, works up a convention 
If the district or county secretary is an active one, pos- 
ters and letters are sent to him, and then they go out 
under his signature. In addition to this, he sends to local 
newspapers a list of such conventions, their time and place, 
with such additional words as seem wise at the time. 
After the convention he sees that 2 brief report is quickly 
sent to them. 
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What We Learn from the Sinai 


By the Discoverer of the Manuscript, 


Syriac Gospels .,.. 


IRST among those various readings which will 
always give to the Sinai Codex a unique place 
among New Testament manuscripts, I must 

mention the one which, when it was first divulged, led 
some competent scholars to suppose that the whole 
version was the product of a school of heretics. I 
mean the rendering of Matthew 1 : 16,—¥‘‘ Joseph, to 
whom was espoused Mary the Virgin, begat Jesus, who 
is called the Christ."’ 

This statement, though startling, is followed so 
closely by the narrative of Joseph's vision, and by 
the statement that Mary ‘‘ was found with child of the 
Holy Ghost,"’ that we instinctively feel that it cannot 
mean what it might literally seem tosay. The truth is 
that the whole genealogy, from verse I to verse 16, isa 
record of official, and not of natural, descent, designed 
to prove that our Lord was heir to the throne of David 
through Joseph, his foster-father and legal protector. 
Joram, in verse 8, is credited with the immediate 
parentage of his own grandson, Ozias ; and, more 
astonishing still, Jechoniah, of whom it was said, 
‘* Write ye this man childless’’ (Jer. 22 : 30), is said 
to be the father of his successor, Salathiel. 

A fact brought to light by the late Dr. Robertson 
Smith will explain not only this passage, but also the 
speech of the Virgin to her divine Son, recorded in 
Luke 2: 48, ‘‘ Thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing.’’ Mary could say this in perfect good 
faith, for in early Arabic and in other Semitic lands 
it was and is the custom to treat all the children of a 
woman by her first husband exactly as if they be- 
longed to her second one, if they are still infants at 
the time of her re-marriage. So loosely do Semitic 
writers speak on these matters that in one of the oldest 
manuscripts of an apocryphal writing, called the Prot- 
evangelium Jacobi, a fifth-century Syriac manuscript 
which is now my own property, in the account of the 
angel's speech to Joseph we find the phrase, ‘‘ She 
shall bear to thee a son,"’ and this, although the 
whole text bristles with assertions about the perpetual 
virginity of Mary. 

a 

In Matthew 6:7 we find two Syriac words which 
go far to explain the meaning of the one Greek 
word of which they are the equivalent. That word 
Burrazoyyonre is translated into English ‘‘ Use [not] 
vain repetitions,"' and is said in the Greek lexicon to 
be derived from the name of a king named Batta whe 
stammered. Dr. Merv ef Hectuciperg has pointed 
«~s, aner réading the Sinai text, that this is one of 
those hybrid words which arise in a country where 
two languages are spoken. The first half of it is 
Aramaic, and ought not to be datta, but dbattal, —a 
word which occurs also in Arabic, and means ‘ rub- 
bish."’ The true meaning of this verse is, therefore, 
‘* Do not rattle over your prayers without thinking of 
their meaning.'’ It has nothing whatever to do with 
repetitions, and still less has it to do with stammering. 

In Matthew 18: 15-17 we have our Lord's saying 
to his disciples that, ‘‘if thy brother sin against thee, 
reprove him between thee and him ; if he hear thee, 
thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will not hear 
thee, take with thee again one or two, that at the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be 
established. But if he will not hear them, tell it [not 
‘unto the church,’ but] unto the synagogue."’ The 
synagogue was, in our Lord's time, the natural place 
for the settling of disputes. Our Lord could not have 
said ‘‘the church,"’ for the church was not then 
formed. But we can easily see how, when the 
church, organized on the model of the synagogue, had 
taken its place, the scribes thought it no harm to sub- 
stitute the one word for the other. 

In Matthew 27 : 9 the evangelist is, by the new evi- 
dence, acquitted of having made a serious blunder. 
What he wrote was, probably, .‘‘ Then. was fulfilled 
that which was spoken by: the ‘prophet, who said, I 





Ten years ago Mrs. Lewis, who had then just discovered at 
Mt. Sinai an early manuscript of the old Syriac Gospels, told 
the story of her discovery in these columns. The study ofa 
decade has proved that Bible scholars’ anticipations of the 
value of this manuscript were not overdrawn. The pres- 
ent article is the second of two, written by the discoverer, 
which reveal some of the new light that has come from the 
Sinai text. The preceding article appeared in the Times of 
January 23. It set forth reasons for valuing the Syriac manu- 
script, and cited many noteworthy readings from the text. 
And Mrs. Lewis shows, by examples, that no small interest 
attaches to a comparison of the Syriac text with the Greek of 
the New Testament.—The Editor. 


Agnes Smith Lewis, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 


took the thirty pieces of silver, the price of him who 
was valued,’’ etc. The early scribe of a Greek manu- 
script, or perhaps the man who translated the first 
Gospel from the Aramaic into Greek, having already 
copied a similar passage in Matthew 2; 17, supplied 
the word ‘Jeremiah’’ after ‘‘prophet,’’ in total ig- 
norance of the fact that the prophecy about the field 
of the potter had been uttered by Zechariah. 

In Mark 10 : 50 we are told by the Sinai text 
that Timzus Bar Timzus took up his garment, and 
came to Jesus. This is more in keeping with th 
habits of Orientals than the statement that he cast it 
away, but we do not insist that it is correct. 

In Matthew 27 : 56, Mark 15: 40, 47, 16:1, and 
in Luke 24 : 10, the Sinai text gives Mary ‘‘ the daugh- 
ter of James'’ instead of ‘‘ the mether of James." This 
is found also in the Palestinian Syriac version. 

In the angelic salutation of Luke 2:14 we have 
the old reading ‘‘ Peace upon earth, and good-will to 
men,"’ 

co 


In Luke 7 : 29 we are told that ‘‘all the people and 
the publicans that heard him justified themselves to 
God," not ‘‘justified God,’’ who were baptized with 
the baptism of John. 

In Luke 16 : 6 the unjust steward sits down himself 
and rewrites the bills of his lord’s debtors, instead of 
telling them to do so. 

In Luke 17:10 we are told that, after we have 
done all those things which are commanded us, we are 
to say, ‘‘ We are servants ; what was our duty to do, we 
have done,"’ The word ‘‘unprofitable'’ is not in this 
text. Possibly it was the later addition of some too 
zealously humble scribe, for a good servant is never 
wholly unprofitable, and we are surely called on to be 
fellow-workers with the Saviour in the building up of 
his kingdom, 

In John 4 ; 27 the Sinai text makes. the beautiful 
statement that when the disciples returned to Jacob's 
well ‘from. the village of Shechem ‘‘they wondered 
that with the woman he was standing and talking."’ 
We would fain believe that this enshrines a fact. Our 
Lord was tired and hungry ; sitting is the natural atti- 
tude of a Jewish teacher. If he stood, it may either have 
been out of enthusiasm for the great truths he was 
uttering, or out of courtesy tothe woman, How utterly 
unknown to our Eactern sisters such courtesy is, can 
be estimated only by those who have dwelt amongst 
them. 

John 14:1 reads: ‘‘ And then Jesus said, Let not 
your heart be troubled ; believe in God, and in me 
ye are believing.’" The ordinary Greek text may be 
translated in this way without doing any violence to 
its grammar. 

In John 8 : 56, 57, we read: ‘* Abraham was long- 
ing to see my day ; and he saw it,,and was glad. The 
Jews say unto him, Thou art not yet fifty years old, and 
hath Abraham seen thee?"’ not ‘* Hast thou seen Abra- 
ham ?"’ This is also the reading of Codex Sinaiticus ; 
so it will probably be adopted in all future versions of 
the New Testament. 

In John 16: 30 we have: ‘* Now we know that 
thou knowest all things, and needest not that thou 
shouldest ask any man [not, ‘ that any man should ask 
thee’]; by this we believe that thou art sent from 
God.’" This reading, like some others that we have 
mentioned, is uncorroborated by any other manuscript. 
But it carries its recommendation in itself, and we 
must remember that all variants in very early manu- 
scripts are worthy of our respect, because they may 
possibly enshrine some recollection of those who heard 
our Lord’s teaching. 

# 


The question naturally arises, ‘‘ Why has God al- 
lowed any variants to exist in the text of his own 
inspired. Word ?.\': He assuredly has not watched 
over the copyists any more than he has over the 
printers. Wecan only answer that this is in keeping 
with his other gifts to man. He gives us the corn, 
but we have to cultivate it, and to bake it into bread. 
Seven-eighths of the New Testament-text (so Dr. Hort 
tells us) is not subject to variants, and it will surely 
do us good and quicken our interest in the gospel 
message if we employ our wits on the eighth part 
where these variants do occur, or rather on the six- 
tieth part which has exceptional significance. For 
God never does by a miracle what he has given us 
the faculty of doing for ourselves, and in this, as in 
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so many other things, we may all have the high privi- 
lege of being, in however humble a way, servants and 
fellow-workers with him. 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 





1 My English translation of the text is published by Messrs. C. J. Clay 
rice, 6s. 6d. ($1.60). 


& Sons, University Press, Cambridge, England. 





By Pearl Howard Campbell 


N OT since little Alice went away had the nursery 
been so silent and lonely as it was that pleasant 
day in April. The baby, Wee Boy Geordie, 
was very sick with diphtheria, and all the other chil- 
dren had been sent out of the house to stay until he 
was better. Only. a few of his favorite toys had been 
taken out of the nursery, and nobody played there 
at all, , 

It was very sad, and the worst of it was that the 
little White Lamb, the best loved of all his playthings, 
could not be found, though they had hunted high and 
low. The baby, hovering between life and death, 
called incessantly for him. 

‘«Where’s White Lambie? Geordie want to play 
wiv him,’’ he said over and over. 

In vain did they offer other toys. 

‘*No, no! want White Lambie !’’ he said in his 
weak little voice. 

The kind old doctor held the hot hands in his, and 
shook his head. 

‘*This won't do at all,’’ he said gravely, and he 
looked very, worried. 

So did mama and papa and the nurse. 

«« Where, oh, where, can little White Lambie be ?”’ 
they said to each other. 

Now the walls have ears, and they hear, you know. 
They talk sometimes, too, Have you never heard 
them say ‘‘Cr-r~ah"’ at night, when you are alone? 
So the news of it came to the Nursery People. 

«Oh, if only the Captain of the Tin Soldiers were 
here !'’ they said sadly. ** For who among us can go 
to find White Lambie?’’ And they looked at each other 
in distress. ** Who can go?’’ they repeated. 

Not Jack-in-the-Box, though he would gladly have 
gone. But how could he, when he could only move 
up and down in his box? Not the toy Noah from 
the ark, he was too small, Not the Top, he could 
only move when somebody set him a-spinning. Not 
the little Cuckoo, she could not leave the clock. 

Then up spoke the little Black Dog with the curly 
tail : 

‘*I—I will find White Lambie, and drive him 
home to Wee Boy Geordie this very night."’ 

And all the Nursery People clapped their hands in 
joy, for who could go better than the little Black Dog? 
So, when the stars twinkled in the west and the slim 
new Moon leaned low in her silvery chariot, he pushed 
open the door and trotted out into the hall. 

White Lambie was not on the window-sill, nor yet 
in the dark corners of the hall, so he pattered down 
the stairway where, months before, the captain marched 
with his soldiers. At the foot was the heavy door, 
locked and barred for the night. 

‘* Bow-wow !"’ said the Little Dog, pushing against it 
with all his might, ‘‘ let me out, you surly old door. 
How dare you stop me ?"’ 

Then slowly, very slowly, it turned on its hinges 
and let him out. Once outside he paused, as if he 
hardly knew where to look first. He laid his nose to 
the ground and smelled just as a real dog would do. 
Had White Lambie strayed down the street? Barking 
fiercely, he went to see, but no little woolly lamb did 
he spy. 

He turned and circled around the house, peering 
into all the places where the children might have 
dropped him, still no lambie. Then he went out to 
the stable where the patient horses stood in their 
stalls. 

‘*Have you seen White Lambie?"’ he asked, 
standing on his hind legs in his excitement. 

‘*Not we,"’ they answered with a friendly neigh, 
and the little Black Dog turned sadly away. 

Then as he scampered over the grass, he saw the 
print of a tiny hoof. 

**Oho !"" laughed he, ‘now I know where White 
Lambie is."* 

And he ran as fast as his feet could carry him to the 
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garden. There, fast asleep in'a bed of snowdrops, lay 
White Lambie. 

‘« Wake up! wake up !"" said the Little Dog, ‘the 
baby is sick, and he’s calling for you."’ 

«* What baby ?’’ said the Lamb, rubbing his eyes, 

‘« Why, our baby, of course,—Wee Boy Geordie ! 
Run, White Lambie, run, or I will bite your heels,’’ 
scolded the Little Dog. 

Soon the Nursery People heard the pattering of their 
feet upon the stairs, and they said to one another : 

‘¢ The little Black Dog has found the Lambie, and 
is driving him to the door of the baby's room."’ 

And sure enough, when nurse opened the door, 
there was the little lost lamb, but the black doggie 
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had scampered away to the nursery. ‘‘ Well, of all 
things in this world,'’ said she, ‘*if here isn't the 
lamb that ‘blessed child’s been crying for! But how 
did it ever get here ?'’ 

Then she picked him up, and laid him on the cov- 
erlet, where the thin hands could reach him. The 
baby seized him eagerly, and with a long sigh of 
content he laid his cheek upon the lamb’s back, and 
snuggled down to sleep. When the doctor came in 
the morning Wee Boy Geordie was out of danger. 
But only the Nursery People know how the little Black 
Dog found the lamb asleep and drove him home, and 
not one of them will ever tell 
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By Charles Frederic Goss 





XV. CHICKORYVILLE’S 
NEW CHURCH 


IVE years have passed 
since the last record in 
these annals, and in 

them Chickoryville has gone 
through one of those trans- 
formations by which Ameri- 
can hamlets become cities 
as if by magic. Let the agent 
of this transformation — be 
powerful enough, like oil or 
coal or gold, and the element 
‘of. times is of. little conse- 
quence. 

’ It was natural gas that me- 
tamorphosed the _ insignifi- 
cant community in whose 
welfare Mrs. Granville and 
her friends were so much con- 
cerned into a busy manufac- 
turing center. The discov- 
ery of this invaluable com- 
modity was accidental. The 
effects of that accident were 
far reaching and permanent. 
Almost immediately capital 


chapter. 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


Wealthy Mrs. Granville establishes a Sunday- 
school in depraved Chickoryville. Dennison, 
a banker, Earnshaw and Bascom, two wealthy 
young men, and Winthrop, a young lawyer, join 
her and her three granddaughters in the work. 
A revival results in the conversion of Michael 
Corkell, whose subsequent exposure in a blizzard 
resuits in his death, lamented by all. A boys’ 
“bloodless duel" over a girl and a mad-dog scare 
are followed by the marriage of Winthrop and 
Sallie Ellsworth, celebrated in the Chickoryville 
Sunday-schoot room, Then comes the engage- 
ment of Earnshaw and Rachel Ellsworth, At this 
point the former is nursing through typhoid fever 
his old enemy, “ Bull" Billings; Earnshaw con- 
tracts tle disease, which, proves fatal. Rachel 
cares for her lover, and Dr. Bonaford, just before , 
the dying man breathes his last, makes the pair 
man and wife. “‘The goat-thrower"’ suddenly 
appears at the burial to pay his tribute. Rachel 
then cares for her broken-down father-in-law, and 
sets herself the task of straightening out his busi- 
ness affairs, in which she is successfyl, Five 
years intervene between the last and the present 


larger. When they are open, 
every seat’is in full view of 
the platform, and they are a 
very pretty sight with their 
tasteful and cosy furnishings. 

At the left of the superin- 
tendent's platform is the pri- 
mary department, a room 
about twenty-five by thirty- 
five feet, well lighted on 
three sides, with an opening 
some thirty feet wide into the 
main room, which can be 
closed at will. 

Careful provision is made 
for the ventilation of the 
building. A brick shaft, 
some ten feet square, rises 
to the height of the roof, 
where the air is free from 
dust or the damps of the 
street. A powerful fan, driven 
by a gas-engine, draws down 
the air through this shift to 
a central heating chamber, 
where it is warmed by stéam- 
pipes, and forced into’ the 








leveled elevations, drained - 

low lands, laid out new streets, piped them for waicr, 
wired them for electricity, located tool shops, bicycle 
factories and iron mills, rearéd great buildings, and 
turned the ‘sleepy hollow’’ into a humming hive of 
human industry. 

Now trolley cars are dashing through the streets. 
Great horses are dragging immense drays loaded with 
the products of human genius and human labor. A 
dull roar fills the air. 

At morning, noon, and night, throngs of men and 
women, boys and girls, —some of them bent with toil 
and spent with care ; others erect and gay with life 
and hope,—jostle each other, and hurry along to their 
shops or their homes. 

The main thoroughfare is lined with stores, in the 
windows of which are displayed objects that indicate 
the patronage of a prosperous, if not wealthy, commu- 
nity. 

Few of the old landmarks are left. Bob Peplar’s 
blacksmith-shop, Hank Robins’s grocery-store, and 
Michael Corkell’s barn, have been swept away. Great 
factories stand on the four corners between which 
Mrs. Granville stopped the dog fight. 

The little building so long the home of the Sunday- 
school, has vanished among the rest, and on its site 
there stands a modern church, commodious in size 
and beautiful in form, the joint gift of Mrs. Granville 
and Mr. Dennison. 

It is built of Indiana limestone in a fine blending 
of Gothic and Renaissance. The Sunday -school 
wing is a semicircle, projecting from the rear of the 
church which it adjoins, and with which it directly 
connects. It has streets on two sides, and an alley 
on the third, securing abundant light and free access. 
Through a spacious side vestibule one enters the main 
Sunday-school hall. In front of the superintendent's 
platform is a floor space of some twenty-five hundred 
square feet, where the classes are grouped around 
small tables in a very social way. In front and on 
either side are the circular rows of class-rooms, two 
stories of them, all opening into the main room, or 
secluded from it, at will) These rooms are mainly 
about twelve by fourteen feet, though a few are much 
~ Copyright, 1903, by Charles Frederic Goss. 


building at a great number of 


points. However crowded, the air of the place is 
always tresn ana ~~. 


The interior effect is quite dittereme ne — net Gun. 
day-school buildings. The architecture, as has been 
said, is Gothic ; and the treatment of the roof, and the 
great trusses, reminds one of Westminster Hall, with 
its trefoil panelings, its moldings and arches. 

The clerestory on three sides gives the main room 
a flood of light which is never directly in the eyes. 

At the back of the superintendent rises a lofty 
reredos, which embraces in its framework two doors, 
and between them a set of blackboards. Above them 
the Gothic panelings and gables finish the structure, 
which gives emphasis and prominence to that part of 
the building. 

The harmonious colors of decorations and furnish- 
ings, which were selected or directed by the archi- 
tects, give the interior, notwithstanding its size, a 
great degree of cosiness, quite the reverse of the 
‘¢institutional,’’ and sometimes rather barn-like, ap- 
pearance of large Sunday-school halls. A marked 
architectural character and effect is here combined 
with that ‘‘home-like’’ feeling which is of such in- 
estimable value in ecclesiastical architecture. 

So great are the changes here and everywhere that 
it was only with the greatest difficulty that some of 
the old scholars, who had returned to celebrate the 
dedication of this beautiful and imposing structure, 
could identify the present with the past. 

Three services were held. In the morning, at 
eleven o'clock, came the dedication of the church 
building. The sermon, by Dr. Bonaford, now pas- 
tor emeritus, was eloquent, the mlisic exquisite, the 
ceremonials impressive, and the audience was deeply 
moved. 

But there was something else that stirred the hearts 
of those, at least, who had lived through the early 
days of the enterprise more deeply than the service 
itself. Among the beautiful stained-glass windows 
were two that memorialized Michael Corkell and Ed- 
ward Earnshaw, the martyrs of the little Sunday- 
school. The likenesses were striking, and many eyes 
were filled with tears as they gazed upon those well- 
remembered features. 
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The second meeting occurred at three o'clock in 
the afternoon, when the school assembled in its new 
and commodious quarters. Many of the old pupils 
had come to attend, and to take part in this tenth 
anniversary of its inauguration. Some of them had 
achieved success, and in speeches of great earnestness 
attributed a large measure of it to the influences thrown 
over their early lives in the little building which this 
great structure had replaced. Cordial letters were 
read from those who could not come Old hymns 
were sung. Mr. Winthrop was reminiscent. The new 
pastor was introduced. Howard Hildreth made a 
little address. 

Many influences served to move the people deeply. 
The personnel ot the school had changed beyond all 
recognition. Scattered here and there were a few old 
veterans, but Peter Podkins, Mr. Stevens, and many 
others, had gone the way of all the earth. Some of 
the original children were present. Billie Danforth 
was there, long since married, leading the singing with 
a big voice, and predestined, Mr. Winthrop said, to 
be his successor as superintendent. 


Bull Billings was there, standing at the door to - 


preserve order, the only service he was capable of 
rendering, but determined to do something for the 
good of the school ever since the day he had stood 
by Earnshaw’ s open grave. 

Many new teachers are to be seen, but most of the 
old ones are stillon the firing-line. Mrs. Granville, 
a little more venerable, but as yet erect and strong, 
still teaches the adult Bible class. Rachel Earnshaw 
(not dressed in widow's weeds, which she had never 
worn) is surrounded by a class of young men. Old 
Mr. Dennison is still making the boys look up the 
references in his Bible. The Marcy girls—not a day 
older—are in their places, and so is Bascom, as loyal 
and: efficient as ever. Mrs. Winthrop is still flutter- 
ing among her ‘‘impfants*’ in the primary class, — 
one of her own there now, four years old, with eyes 
and ways like her mothers. Winthrop himself, 
heavier, a little more serious, but the same masterful, 
respected, and admired leader, stands at the desk, 
and surveys the scene with an honest pride. 

In spite of the confusion of adjusting itself to the 
new room, and the excitement of seeing so many 
familiar faces, the school gives evidence. of the most 
thorough discipline and the most modern methods. 

Interest is written on the countenances of every one 
of the sixty teachers and five hundred scholars. The 
atmosphere is full of hope and enthusiasm, and the 
future of promise. 

The third service occurred at eight o'clock in the 
evening, and the interest of the day was climaxed in 
it; for at that time occurred the installation of the 
by his classmate Wh" .fecOey. Hollister, with a sermon 
Hildreth, who had given himself to medical HHgward 
ary work, and was to sail for China in a few days. 
Besides this, Rowena Lansdowne was to sing. 

The new minister was a man of medium size and 
spare in figure. His features were those of an apostle 
and, perhaps, propagandist. He was intensely ear- 
nest and spiritually minded. The expression of his 
face, as he sat surveying the great assemblage, was 
almost painfully serious. 

Howard Hildreth offered a complete contrast, being 
tall and, though not robust, well filled out and finely 
proportioned. His features were large, and the ex- 
pression on his countenance was calm to serenity. 
He belonged to the same type of manhood as Henry 
Drummond, whom he had been often thought to re- 
semble. In him the scientist and the mystic were 
blended. His theory of life included not only what 
he had seen of the play of atoms in the laboratory, 
but of emotions in the souls of saints. He believed 
in a universe of law and order, but under the domin- 
ion of a supreme mind and will. The peace of these 
harmonious views of life revealed itself in the steady 
brown eyes and the half-smile on the mobile lips. 

There was much in this scene to stir him, and he 
was not unmoved. Scores of those whom he had 
loved and respected in his youth were looking up at 
him with eager faces. ..He was to preach the installa- 
tion sertnon of a bosom friend. His father was in 
the audience, having crossed the threshold of a church 
for the first time in a quarter of a century. 

Judge Hildreth had never reconciled himself to 
Howard's course, and came only from a sense of 
propriety. He sat erect, cold, and unsympathetic. 

The eyes of his son rested for a moment on this re- 
markable face with a more than filial reverence. In 
that look there was the longing of the winner of souls. 
There could be no doubt that his own was in a state 
of elevation. . It was a supreme moment of his life. 


(70 be continued) 
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LESSON 9. FEBRUARY 28. 


Matt. 7 : 21-29. 


HEARERS 
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AND DOERS OF THE WORD 


(Read Luke 6: 12-19; Matt. 5: 1 to 7:20.) Memory verses: 24, 25. 


Golden Text: Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only.—James 1 : 22. 








COMMON VERSION 


21 4 Not every one that saith unto me, 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven. 

22 Many will say to me in that day, Lord, 
Lord, have we not prophesied in thy name ? 
and in thy name have cast out devils ? and in 
thy name done many wonderful works ? 

23 And then will I profess unto them, I 
never knew you: depart from me, ye that 
work iniquity. 

24 4 Therefore whosoever heareth these 
sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken 
him unto a wise man, which built his house 
upon a rock: 

2s And the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that 


is in heaven, 


iquity. 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


You wouldn't try to understand a modern story 
by reading only the last page of it. This week's 
lesson is only the.“ last page” of the Sermon on the 
Mount. We cannot understand it unless we read 
tt all,—the 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of Matthew. 


HAT is one of the cheapest things in the world ? 
If you begin your or with this question, 
you may get answers of all sorts, such as 
‘ Light,” ‘ Air,’ ‘* Water,” etc., which you can show 
are not cheap, but are sometimes very expensive to 
get where they are most needed. The answer you 
are after is ‘*7a/sé."" Get your class to prove this. 
Then ask, ‘‘ What is one of the most expensive 
things inthe world?” Gold, diamonds, even radium? 
No ; right action. pom test the truth of these two 
answers with your class, using familiar instances to 
prove them. There are times, for example, when it 
costs more to do right than the value of any earthly 
possession. ‘There are times when it is harder for 
the boys and girls or the grown-ups in your class to 
do the one thing they know is right, than it would be 
for them to give up the most valuable possession 
they have. Isn't that expensive ? 
After your class is really aroused in its discussion 
of the relative values of talk and action, it will be 
time to say that this has always bettedl'so ‘In ets 


; Beebe? im por- 
our Lord Jesus GOWils'On the earth as a young oan. 
he called twelve picked men to him one day on the 
mountain side, and while a great crowd also listened 
to him, talked this matter over with them. 

Now the class may be shown for the first time, if 
you are using it, the lesson picture for this week, 
‘*In the Mountains of Galilee.” The sweep of the 
mountain sides as the photograph gives it is impres- 
sive, and it takes but little imagination to see the 
crowd gathered there, and, perhaps a little apart from 
the rest, the group of disciples intent on the words of 
One sitting in their midst. 

Show how the entire message which the youn 
Nazarene had for these people, some of whom ha 
come to look on him as their leader, was a message 
of the unexpected. You cannot get the force of 
this unless you read, to yourself, the entire sermon, 
Matthew 5-7 inclusive. The Beatitudes (5 : — 
were revolutionary in their standards, as compare 
with the Pharisees’ example. To fulfil the letter of 
the law was shown to be worthless if one went no 
farther ; yet Jesus came to fulfil the law and the 
prophets. Publicity in religious matters was the 
customary thing; I>sus insisted on privacy. Judg- 
ment of others, even by the new religious leaders, 
was not to be tolerated. And finally it was foretold 
that the very men of prominence who should use 
Jesus’ name freely in works of healing and prophecy 
were as doomed as a house on the sand! Is it any 
wonder that the crowd wasamazed? And there was 
no wavering nor quoting ffom other authorities by 
this speaker ; Ae was the authority! 

Have the twenty-first verse of Matthew 7 read 
aloud. Now do we see what Jesus thought about 
cheap talk and expensive action? How cheaply 
and thoughtlessly the name of God is used in the 
East is well shown by Mrs. Howie's opening para- 
graph. Is Syria thc only land to-day where people 
speak God's name lightly? Perhaps you have boys 
or girls or business men in your class whom Dr. 
Goss’s first paragraph will quicken into thought- 
fulness. 

In going on to the value and cost of doing, as over 
against hearing and talking, don't miss the point 


. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


21 Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father who 
22 Many will say to me in 
that day, Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy by 
thy name, and by thy name cast out demons, 
_and by thy:name do many ! mighty works? 
23 And then will I profess unto them, I never 
knew you : depart from me, ye that work in- 


24 Every one therefore that heareth these 
words of mine, and doeth them, shall be li- 
kened unto a wise man, who built his house 
upor the rock: 25 and the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew, and 


—————————_— 


upon a rock, 


the sand : 


ished at his doctrine : 


ity, and not as the scribes, 


b & bd & 


made prominent in the lesson itself, that wrong doing, 
or doing for a wrong purpose and with a wrong 
spirit, is as fatal as empty talking. 

But the teaching that says do is always worth more 
than the teaching that says don'/. What, then, does 
Jesus want of his followers? Simply ‘‘do the will 
of my Father.” On Sundays, or weekdays? When 
praying, or playing? When studying the Bible, or 
signing a check ?. It is not too high an ideal to set 
before your pupils to-day, that only as beg con- 
sciously do the will of the Father in a// that they do 
are they living normal, healthy, successful lives. 
Read Dr. Goss’s second paragraph on this. Note 
Dr, McLaren's forceful words: ‘*’The ideal for Chris- 
tian lives is that his known will should underlie every 
action.” ; ‘ : Ht 

Come back to the concrete now by telling of Mrs. 
Howie's experience with her Syrian builders in her 
home at Mt. Lebanon, as told in her last pasegreph. 
And it was that very sort of experience, familiar (as 
Dr. Dunning’s sixth paragraph shows) to all his hear- 
ers, that our Lord likened to the eid of the man who 
defied the truths he had been presenting. The rock 
foundation of the other house-builder is free to us, 
though not without cost. What is the cost? But 
how does the cost to us compare with the reward ? 
Tell the stories of the two men described in Dr. 
Banks's fourth and sixth paragraphs. Which state of 
mind would your pupils prefer ? 


s Astiq-wo 1 
she alas © para, fowh 4). Every member of 


some pax age : 

yvur Class is building his or her own house (McLaren, 
paragraph 7). Every day brings us nearer to one or 
the other climax (Dunning, ‘‘ Suggestive Thoughts ”). 
Are we doers in God’s kingdom? Have we chosen 
the rock foundation? Have we made the house safe 
now for all time ? 


PHILADELPHIA, 


sure to come 


oe 


The clearest and firmest creeds are those that 
have been crystallized into deeds: 


al 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL,D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


INCE Tue Last Lesson THERE OccurreED : A with- 
drawal of Jesus and his disciples to the Sea of 
Galilee, whither great crowds followed him, 

others, from other regions, joining them. Jesus 
teaches these from a boat, as more convenient and to 
avoid the throng. Many miracles of healing were 
wrought. He then goes to ‘‘the mountain” (see 
below), and after a night spent in prayer chooses the 
twelve apostles. Coming down to a ‘level place” 
(Luke), he sat, as usual when teaching, and, with the 
twelve nearest to him, delivers the rmon on the 
Mount, of which two reports are given (Matthew and 
Luke), The closing part, which is virtually the same 
in both accounts, forms the lesson. 

Place.—On the side of the Horns of Hattin, a 
small mountain ridge, with peaks resembling horns. 
It is southwest of Capernaum, on the route from 
Tiberias to Nazareth, scarcely five miles from the 
lake. It would be aconvenient place for the gath- 
ering of the multitudes, described by three evan- 
gelists. Moreover, there is a ‘‘ level place’ on the 
side of the ridge, which 'seems to be referred to in 
Luke 6: 17 (not “ plain”), and on which a large 
audience could conveniently gather. This view dis- 
poses effectually of the alleged discrepancy between 





COMMON VERSION 
house ; and it fell not: for it was founded 


26 And every one that heareth these sayings 
of mine, and doeth them not, shall be likened 
unto a foolish man, which built his house upon 


27 And the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beatu 
house ; and it fell: and great was the iall of it. 

28 And it came to pass, when Jesus had 
ended these sayings, the people were aston- 


2g For he taught them as one having author- 


AMERICAN REVISION 


beat upon that house ; and it fell not: for it 
was founded upon the rock. 26 And every 
one that heareth these words of mine, and 
doeth them not, shall be likened unto a. fool- 
ish man, who built his house upon the sand : 
27 and the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and smote upon 
that house ; and it fell : and great was the fall 
thereof. 

28 And it came to pass, when Jesus had fin- 
ished these words, the multitudes were aston- 
ished at his teaching: 29 for he taught them 
as one having authority, and not as their 
scribes. 


nm that 


1 Gr. powers. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelsen and Sons. 


Matthew and Luke respecting the locality. It is no 
objection that this is the traditional site. Luke says 
‘‘ stood,” and Matthew ‘‘ sat down,” but the former 
refers to our Lord’s meeting with the multitudes, the 
latter to his usual posture in teaching Both evan- 
gelists affirm that the discourse was heard by the 
multitudes (Matt. 7 : 28; Luke 7: 1). 

Time.—In the spring of 781 year of Rome,—that is, 
A.D, 28. There are no definite marks of time, but 
an approximate date would be in May. 

Persons.—None are named, but the Twelve had 
just been chosen (Luke 6 : 13-16; Mark 3 : 13-19), and 
were the hearers closest to Jesus as he gpoke (Matt. 
5:1; Luke 6: 20), 

The Sermon on the Mount.—The theme, in both 
reports, is ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven” (‘‘ kingdom of 
God,” in the other Gospels), a familiar phrase among 
the Jews, but grossly misunderstood. A temporal, 
political, and material kingdom was expected, in 
which the P pee should triumph on earth over all 
nations, and enjoy without labor the richest fruits of 
material prosperity. Our Lord here teaches the 
spiritual, mternal, and heavenly (or divine) character 
of that kingdom. But the phrase is still greatly 
misunderstood. It is not simply a kingdom 7” heaven, 
but from heaven (God) ; it is not identical with the 
church, though this is its chief mode of becoming ap- 
parent. The Gospels present Jesus Christ as the King, 
who is to establish a new spiritual rule on the earth, 
which will culminate when he returns. This sermon 
emphasizes the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man, but it isa gross perversion of its obvious 
teachings to regard it as a new system of morals in- 
dependent of religion. (The parts peculiar to Mat- 
thew are specially adapted for Jewish readers, ) 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 21.—Saith unto me, Lord, Lord: Outward 
profession of allegiance to himself. The repetition 
is for emphasis (as in v. 22), and ‘‘ Lord” points to 
—— as teacher and ruler, though at this time 
its full Significance could not yet be known.— 7he 
kingdom of heaven: See above, on *‘ Sermon on the 
Mount.” While entrance into this kingdom on earth 
is involved, the next verses point to the culmination 
of the kingdom in heaven.—Doeth the will of my 
Father: teacher of mere morals would have said 
‘*doeth right,” but our Lord’s teachings are moral 
because religious. ‘* Right is right, because God is 





God.” 
Verse 22.—Z/n that day : Of final account.—Proph- 
esy by thy name: ‘‘In” is not accurate, and the 


tenses are correctly rendered in the Revised Version. 

Verse 23.— Then will / profess: At that time he 
will decide their destiny, pointing to his future posi- 
tion as judge. 

Verses 24-27.—The two contrasted illustrations re- 
semble the parallelism of Hebrew try.—Shall be 
likened: Attested by the weightiest authorities.— 
The rock: The definite article is important. It 
occurs in the original, and is simply ignored in the 
Authorized Version. 

Verse 28..—-And it came to pass when Jesus had 
finished : This clause occurs five times in the Gospel 
of Matthew (here; 11:1; 13:53; 19:1; 26:1); in 
every case, at the close of a long and important dis- 
course. Such discourses are characteristics of this 
Gospel.—AZ his teaching : ‘‘ Doctrine” is now mis- 
leading, as it points to the substance of his teaching, 
whereas what follows shows that the surprise was at 
the manner of his instruction also.—Having author- 
ity: See the formula occurring repeatedly in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, *‘I say unto you,” where the “I” 
is emphatic, as the Greek shows.— 7heir scribes : So 
the best authorities. The scribes were constantly 
quoting the opinions of others: ‘‘ Rabbi So-and-So 
says. thus,” etc. Edersheim, in referring to Jewish 
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opinion, must himself illustrate the method of ‘their 
scribes.”’ 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
< 


He has awarrant for his words who has wrought 
his works. 




















mma ti ede 
i\- Oriental Lesson-Lights 


.."By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie - “—)— 


se OT Every One THAT SAITH UNTO Meg, Lorp, 
2 Lorp, SHALL ENTER INTO THE KINGDOM OF 


HEAVEN.”—-Orientals use the sacred name‘ 


with a frequency which would surprise some Ameri- 
cans and shock others. In every connection, every- 
where, and by everybody, the name of God is used. 
If. a woman picks up a plate, lifts a broom, or at- 
tempts to atch a garment, she begins with the words 
‘* Bism Allah” (‘* In the name of God p. The man 
who roams up and down the lanes of the town sell- 
ing candies or cakes is constantly employing God's 
name at. the top of his voice. A man sometimes 
comes from a neighboring village, and before he sits 
down he assures me that he ‘‘ prayed the task on the 
road,""—that means that he repeated what he calls 
his prayers while walking. ‘* Ya rad, ya rad,” 
‘* Lord, Lord,” are words which our neighbors use, 
in season and out of season, and while it would be 
rash to affirm that the use of the sacred name by 
Orientals is always thoughtless or profane, it is evi- 
dent that the solemn warning expressed in this text 
was, and is, sorely needed. 


nal 


Saying and Doing, 
By Alexander 


OTH paragraphs of this lesson teach the same gen- 
B eral truths, but the former (vs. 21-23) refers espe- 
cially to ‘‘ false prophets,” and the latter (vs. 24- 
27) applies to all hearers of Christ’s sayings. Twonote- 
worthy points are presented in both,—the supreme 
importance of conduct as the test of discipleship and 
the determining element in men’s destiny, and the 
plain claim made by Christ to be the authoritative di- 
rector of lives and the final judge of men. In ‘the first 
section, the contrast drawn is between superficial pro- 
fession of Christianity and the genuine thing, which 
is proved to be genuine by working righteousness. 
Saving and doing are contrasted. In the second, 
the contrast is between hearing and doing. 


Observe how Jesus assumes, as needing no vindi- 
cation, that the recognition of him as Lord is a condi- 
tion of entering the kingdom of heaven. He labors 


to enforce the thought that it is not the sole condi- 
tion, but he does not think it needful to say a word to 
defend the tremendous claim that acknowledgment 
of him as Lord is indispensable. One often hears 
from people who reject the evangelical verities, ‘I 
do not go in with your dogmas; give me the Sermon 
on the Mount.” Yes, and if they will take all the 
Sermon on the Mount, they will find themselves face 
to face with a Christ who is much more than the per- 
suasive teacher of a lofty morality, even one who 
claims to hold a peculiar relation to ‘‘my Father 
which is in heaven,” one who puts himself forward 
as having the right to rule every man’s life by his 
word, one who must be acknowledged as absolute 
Lord if the kingdom of heaven is to be entered, one 
whose name works miracles and casts out demons, 
one who will judge all men at the last, one who lays 
the only foundation on which can be built a stable 
life. 

All moralists have pointed to the possible gulf be- 
tween profession and practice, and have insisted that 
the articles of a creed should be the guides of a life- 
But Jesus sums up all belief and profession in 
one short article, and all right practice in one pre- 
cept. For the former, to say to him, ‘‘ Lord, Lord,” is 
enough ; for the latter, to do *‘ the will of my Father 
who is in heaven” is the all-sufficient law. He 
implies that the former is meant to produce the lat- 
ter, and that the latter will never come into being 
unless the former has preceded it. The greatness of 
his claim here is as wonderful as the incidental, and 
we might almost say matter-of-course, way in which 
so great a claim is made. 

But there may be more than the acknowledgment, 
and that more may be vain. ‘There may be works 
done, prophesying, miracles, exorcisms, and yet 
the work which proves real union with Jesus may be 


lacking. We may have the name on our lips, and 
seem to ourselves and to others to be doing great 
things by and for it, and all the while may neither 
know nor be known by Jesus with that mutual 
knowledge which means me ee love, familiar 
acquaintance, assimilation o 


character. A man may 
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‘I Never Knew You."—I was puzzled and sur- 
prised, some time ago, to hear a woman referring to 
a neighbor of hers whom she must have known from 
childhood by saying, ‘‘ Ma bdrrifhu” (‘I do not 
know him”"’). I afterwards learned that this was a 
strong way of denying his money-claims against her, 
and that she simply meant, ‘I do not owe him any- 
thing; he has no claims. whatever.” 

‘* Every ONE THEREFORE THAT HEARETH THESE 
WORDS OF MINE, AND DOETH THEM, SHALL BE LIKENED 
uNnTO A Wise MAN, WHO BuviLT HIS HovusE UPON A 
Rock.” Foundations of buildings in Syria are dug 
until the rock is reached, irrespective of the greatness 
of the depth, and when the diggers report ‘‘ rock’ to 
the master-builder, if he is wise he descends to the 
foundation, and, with proper instruments, ascertains 
whether it be a real rock, or merely a large stone 
taken for the rock. A few years ago two of the best 
builders in this neighborhood were employed to build 
us an outside flight of stairs. They finished it in 
September, and it fe!l in November of the same year 
with the first rainfall of the season. It turned out 
that the economic builders thought that it was a 


small affair, and preferred to spare us the time and - 


expense which were necessary te clear away all the 
earth and reach the rock, and so they built ‘‘ without 
a foundation;" that is, not on the rock. What ap- 
pears to me strange and incomprehensible is the 
comparatively frequent mistakes committed by build- 
ers in Syria. I know builders who are lineal de- 
scendants of a long line of 
and lost by building on rockless foundations. 


Suweir, Mt, LEBANON, Syria, 
< 


Some are expecting that this world can be won, 
and the other world worked, by their eloguence. 


eal 


Hearing and Doing 
McLaren, D.D. 


preach eloquent sermons, may be a diligent worker 
in carrying the benefits of Christ’s coming to other 
people, be foremost in missions, and all forms of 
Christian service, and yet— ! 

What we say to Christ matters little, what he says 
to us matters everything. He is to determine atilast 
what we are. Just because, in one sense, he knows 
us altogether, has he the right to banish us from his 
presence, and to say, ‘‘I never knew you.” Mark 
that to depart from him is the necessary doom of the 
worker of iniquity; for sin shudderingly recoils from 
purity, and purity cannot bear contact with filth. 

In the second halt vf the lesson hearing is con- 
trasted with doing. We note again Christs .c.mn. 
tion of authority over all lives, and his claim that 
‘these words of mine” lay the only foundation for 
God-pleasing conduct. A life not builded on them 
may seem stable and fair, but it lacks foundation 
and cannot stand. There is no reliable or perma- 
nent goodness apart from faith in him, and no sure, 
sufficient guidance, nor impulse for noble living, but 
in his words and himself. What must he have 
thought of himself who fronted humanity with such 
claims ? 

We note, too, the conception of life as building a 
house. Fleeting deeds have permanent results on 
the doer. Apparently isolated acts work together to 
produce a definite single result. We dwell in an 
abode which, like silk-worms, we have made for our- 
selves out of our own substance. Character results 
from conduct. The years leave a deposit ; the wav- 
ing forests of geological eras long gone are seams of 
coal to-day. e have to live forever with the selves 
which we have made out of the infant selves which 
we might have made almost anything. What sort of 
a house am I building? A shop? a drinking-saloon ? 
a home of animal lusts ? a study? a temple ? 

Again we note the two foundations. Christ's 
words are the rock, and doing them is building on it. 
The ideal for Christian lives is that his known will 
should underlie every action; that all our deeds 
should be done as he wills, because he wills, in reli- 
ance on his help, and for his sake. That foundation 
is more than other foundations, for a most real influ- 
ence rises from itand permeates every course of the 
slowly rising house. hen we try to build on it, it 
‘flows through our deeds and make them pure.” 
All other foundations are sand. 

Again, we note the twofold results. 
storm assails both houses. Death and judgment 
come toall. The picture is drawn from one of the 
fierce winter storms of the East, in which howling 
blasts strike the roofs, and driving rains dash against 
the walls, and the rivers rise and swirl round the 
foundations, washing out earth and sand from be- 
neath. There is a reminiscence of Isaiah’s picture 
(Isa, 28 : 17) of the hail sweeping away the refuge of 
lies, and the waters overflowing the hiding-place. 
Clearly the storm means exactly the same as ‘ that 
day” in the former part of the lesson ; namely, the 


The same 


ood builders who risked . 
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day of final judgment. Each of us has to face it. 
Deeds based on that word of which he himself said 
‘*Heaven and earth shall pass away, but my words 
shall not pass away,”’ have the seed of immortality 
in them, and though they were occupied with tem- 
porary things, being governed by eternal principles, 
shall not all perish, but will ‘‘ follow" the doers 
into the eternal world. ‘If any man's work abide, 
... he shall receive a reward,” and that work, and 
that only, will ‘‘abide” which is done for Christ, 
through Christ, in Christ. But lives based on the 
seen and temporal will crumble to ruin when their 
foundation is flooded away. Let us dig deeper than 
the overlying sand, even to the primitive rock, and 
build onand for eternity. ‘* The world passeth away, 
and the lust thereof, but he that doeth the will of 
God abideth forever." 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 





Prepare now for the temperance lesson, which 
comes on March 13, by sending for Smith's Respon- 
sive Temperance Exercises, Four of them, one for 
cach quarter, Lach $1 a hundred. 











The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


OT every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven (v. 21). 
We need to be warned, for the delusion is 
almost universal. In the first place, we mistake 
mere emotion for religion. A man is no more a good 
man for having tender sensibilities than for having a 
delicate ear for music or a keen taste for fine flavors. 
Our sensibilities are excited like our ‘‘ crazy bones.” 
It is a great blessing to be sensitive to sorrow, to 
need, to moral ideas, to ecclesiastical ritual, and all 
that; but thieves and assassins are often as easily 
moved to tears and ecstasy as saints. In the second 
place, we mistake ejaculations for religion. It is the 
easiest thing in the world for a boy to believe that he 
is praying when he cries out ‘‘O Lord” after stub- 
bing his toe. When a man has been flung into the 
water from a sinking ship, or rolled down an em- 
bankment on a railroad, he cries out ‘‘ God help me!” 
and has a comfortable sense of piety. Ejaculations 
pass easily into pious phrases, and pious phrases 
into ‘‘cant” sentences, and, after a man has “‘ talked 
in meeting” a few times, he feels that he’s ‘‘ bound for 
the kingdom.” This is no joke, for these misconcep- 
tions are universal. 

But he that doeth the will of my Father who is 
in heaven. After all is said and done, this is the 
deepest definition of the religious life. No single 
phrase can contain the whole idea, but this holds 
more than any other. What we know most indu- 
bitably about our life on earth is this,—that one after 


anornes, i— = lang unending series, tasks present 
themselves to be pertormeu wv. 


an imperious voice within our souls. WhhAhed by 
and unavoidable conviction we know that they must 
be done. It does not make any difference that they 
are disagreeabie, or that they are hard. They have 
come to us by the logic of our lives. They possess a 
claim upon us that we cannot repudiate without be- 
ing false to every perception and conviction of our 
souls. To shirk them is to go back upon that eye of 
the mind by which we see the way. But to be pos- 
sessed of an abiding desire and purpose to discover 
these tasks and do them,—this it is which, beyond 
all peradventure, reveals the spirit of a child of God. 
epart from me, ye that work iniguity (v. 23). 
Nothing is more wonderful than the attractions and 
repulsions of souls. The atoms in chemical sub- 
stances are no more powerfully and irresistibly drawn 
together or driven apart by some profound impulse 
in their natures than are human souls. What a 
beautiful phrase that is, ‘‘He drew me to him”! 
What a sad one, ‘‘He drove me away”! What a 
fearful — to possess a nature that would be 
driven away by Jesus Christ! The workers of iniquity 
cannot draw near to Jesus Christ. The very love and 
— the very purity and devotion, of his heart, 
rive them away, as a wind blowing off shore scatters 
a fleet of vessels. 

And the rain descended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew,and beat upon that house (v.25). Upon 
that house,—and upon every house. None can es- 
cape. They beat alike upon the palace and the hovel, 
on the mansion and the hut. The rains and floods and 
winds are no more respecters of houses than God is of 
persons. The man who builds a house must reckon 
on the elements and reckon with them, whether he 
plants the house in a valley, by the sea, or on a moun- 
tain top. And soare the temptations and sorrows and 
buffetings of life the conditions of the existence of 
man in this world. We have to reckon on them, and 
we have to reckon with them. Do not flatter your- 
self that you can escape. Do not imagine for a 
single moment that ideas, habits, and plans that are 
made with reference to fair weather will ever see you 
through. A scheme of life that does not contemplate 
sickness, failure, injustice, slander, and death, is as 
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worthless as a theory of navigation that does not 
contemplate icebergs, fog banks, and northeasters. 

And it fell (v.27). The pity of it! A fallen man: 
A fallen woman! Never was there any other such a 
ruin. A fallen tree, a fallen house, a fallen city, are 
feeble symbols of a fallen soul. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Deeds are never dumb, 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


IVE the title of the lesson for to-day. Give the 
Golden Text. This lesson is part of what we 
call the‘‘ Sermon on the Mount.” Who preached 

that sermon? Did all the people hear what Jesus 
said? Do you suppose that all who heard obeyed 
what he told them todo? Our Lord knew that there 
was danger that they would hear but would not heed 
what he said, so he told them two parables of two 
kinds of men who each built a house. On what kind 
of a foundatior. did the first one build? When the 
great storm came and struck that house, did it stand ? 
Why? What kind of a foundation did the second 
man build on? When the storm struck that house, 
what happened? Why did that house fall? Now 
ask some teacher what the Lord meant us to learn 
by these two parables? This having been done, call 
the attention of the school yourself to the fact that 
this truth applies to our whole lives. (But before 
you do this, uncover your blackboard, on which you 
have previously put the wording given below, and 
have the school read it. A piece of brown paper 
pinned over the face of the board will do to conceal 
what has been put on it until you want it to be seen 
and read.) If a man who is shipwrecked knows how 


- 


How to 
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to use a life-preserver, and yet does not put it on, 
will his icnowiedge save him? If the house is burn- 
ing, and a man knows how to use the fire-escape, but 
does not earry out his knowledge, what will become 
of him? If a man is sick, and has the right medi- 
cine by his side, but does not touch it, who is to 
blame if he dies? Well, just so if we know our duty, 
and refuse to do it, will all the knowledge in the 
world save us? Now give once more, all together, 
the Golden Text. Now lead in prayer, asking that 
God may daily give us strength to do the duty that 
we know is ours. 





IT 1S NOT SO MUCH 


WHAT WHAT 
YOu AS you 
KNOW DO 


THAT COUNTS 











New York City. 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs '’) 


‘Thy kingdom come, O God.”’ Psalm 50 : 7-21 
“* Now I resolve with all my heart."’ (66: 1-9. 105: 1-9.) 
“ ; ” Psalm 21, : 1-13. 

Revive thy work, O Lord. (25 : 1-7. 38: 4-7.) 
‘Oh for a closer walk with God.”’ Psalm 22 : 13-16. 


‘ Nearer, my God, to thee."’ (27: 17-19. 40: 1-4.) 
**O God, the rock of ages." Psalm 119 : 49-54. 
plore (174 + 49-54. 249 : 1-3.) 
‘** Wait, my soul, upon the Lord. Psalm 110. : 1-7. 

** Blest are the pure in heart. (159: 1-4. 224: 1-4.) 


“ 
The doers are seldom troubled by tides of doubt, 


— 


Illustrate the Lesson 


vo By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Outdone by a Boy 


E YE doers of the word, and not hearers only 
B (Golden Text). A little boy in Boston, rather 
small for his years, worked in an office as an 
errand boy for four gentlemen why occupied desks 
there. One day the men were chaffing him a little 
about being so small, and said to him: ‘‘ You will 
never amount to much; you can never do much busi- 
ness, you are too small."”" The little fellow looked at 
them. ‘: Well,”’ said he, *‘ small asI am,I can do 
something which none of you four men can 4 


‘Ah ! whatis it?” they agke# uun t know that 
+n 4-as yuu, He replied. But they were anx- 


ht 
{to know, and urged him to tell what he could do 
that none of them were able todo. At last the little 
fellow solemnly answered, ‘‘I can keep from swear- 
ing !'' That boy was a doer as well as a hearer of 
the word, 


How Much He Loved 


Be ye doers of the word, and not hearers only 
(Golden Text). A little boy declared that he loved 
his mother ‘‘ with all his strength.” He was asked 
to explain what he meant by ‘ with all his strength.” 
He said: ‘‘ Well, I'll tell you. You see, we live on 
the fourth floor of this tenement, and there is no ele- 
vator, and the coal is kept down in the basement. 
Mother is dreadfully busy all the time, and she isn't 
very strong, so I see to it that the coal-hod is never 
a I lug the coal up four — of stairs all by 
myself ; and it is a pretty big hod. It takes all my 
strength to get it up there. Now isn’t that loving 
my mother with all my strength ?”’ 


Reminded Her of Jesus 


He that doeth the will of my Father who is in 
heaven (vy. 21). One who knew the every-day life of 
Dr. James Chalmers related after his death this 
beautiful story. He said: ‘*One day I went intoa 
house where onc of his people was bed-ridden. She 
had been in great pain for many years, and as I went 
in I thought she looked ever so bright. I said, ‘ You 
are betterto-day ?’ ‘ Yes,"She said, ‘ you know I have 
had Mr. Chalmers this afternoon, and—do you know? 
—he never comes but when he is gone I think that is 
just how Jesus Christ would have come to see me. 
Then when he sits and looks at me, I think that is 
how Jesus would have looked ; and when he opens 
his mouth and speaks to me, I think that is how ee 
would have spoken ; and when he prays, I can almost 
hear the very voice of my Master praying for me ; 
and he always asks for the things that I think Jesus, 
above everything else, would like me to have. He 
never goes but he leaves behind the impression that 
it has been like a visit from Jesus. He reminds me 
of Jesus.’” 


Mc. Beecher’s Faith 

Every one therefore that heareth these words of 
wnine, and doeth them, shall be likened unto a wise 
man, who built his house upon the rock (v.24). Not 
long before his death Mr. Beecher and Major Pond 
were together, and Mr. Beecher, leaning forward 
toward his old friend, said, with tears in his pe : 
‘‘Pond, think of it, only think of it, soon I shall see 

esus!"” How beautiful to come toward the sunset 
— that, with one’« écct upon the everlasting rock ! 


A Stalwart Character 


Every one therefore that heareth these words of 
mine, and doeth them, shall be likened unto a wise 
man, who built his house upon the rock (v.24). Neil 
Livingstone was a Scotchman in a small business in 
the days when the word ‘‘teetotaler” had not yet 
been heard. But he refused to touch strong drink, 
while all his friends indulged, as a matter of course, 
in whisky and toddy. Now what came of Neil Liv- 
ingstone's persistent self-denial and refusal to fall in 
with the wicked fashion? Just this: He had a son 
named David, and that young David Livingstone 
followed his father’s footsteps, adopted total absti- 
nence, early became a Christian, became a mission- 
ary in Africa, and opened the heart of Africa to 
Christianity. The father built on the rock, and the 
son followed his example. 


A Great Man’s Horror of Death 

And every one that heareth these words of mine, 
and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish 
man, who built his house upon the sand (v. 26). One 
of the richest and most widely known men in the world 
has a horror of death literally unspeakable, and 
never allows it to be mentioned by any of his own 
circle. If others speak of it in his presence he 
quickly moves out of earshot. It is related that, just 
before his mother died, he called a friend to his own 
sick-bed, and simply said: ‘‘ When mother goes I 
don’t want to be told about it. You attend to every- 
thing.” And to this day he does not know how or 
when she died, although he was in the next room 
from her at the time. It was the same way when his 
brother died. He would hear nothing about it, and 
never permitted any one to speak to him about it 
afterwards. What sincere Christian man, whose 
heart is full of the blessed faith of the gospel, would 
exchange his poverty for this man’s multiplied mil- 
lions if he had to take with them his horror of death and 
his absence of faith and hope ? Surely such a man has 
built on the sand, even though it be golden sand. 

New Yor« City. 
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/t ts not difficulties unsolved, but duties neglected, 
that will keep us out of the kingdom. 
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The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Two Classes of Hearers 
I. HEARERS ONLY 
1. Their Profession : 
Saith unto me, Lord, Lord (21). 
Cali ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not (Luke 6 : 46). 
With their lips do honor me (Isa. 29 : 13). 
2. Their Position in the Church : 
Prophesy, ... cast ont, ... mighty works (22). 
What hast thou to do? (Psa. 50 : 16, 17.) 
Beware of false prophets (Matt. 7 : 15). 
3- Their Practice : 
Ye that work iniquity (23). 
Sacrifice of the wicked . ... abomination (Prov. 15 : 8). 
Purer eyes than to behold evil (Hab. 1 : 13). 
4- Their Foundation : 
Built his house upon the sand (26). 


Goodness . . . as-a morning cloud (Hos. 6 : 4). 
Hath he not root in himself (Matt. 13 : 20, 21). 
5- Their Fatt : 


It fell: ... great was the fall (27). 
Chaff he will burn up (Matt. 3 : 12). 
Depart. . . into the eternal fire (Matt. 25 : 41). 

Il, HEARERS AND DOERS 

1. Their Law : 

Doeth the will of my Father (21). 
Thy will be done, as in heaven (Matt. 6 : ro). 
Do the will of God, . . . my brother (Mark 3 : 35). 
2. Their Life : 

Heareth these words, ... and doeth (24). 
I delight to do thy will (Psa. go : 8). 
My meat is to do the will (John 4 : 34). 
3- Their Foundation : 

Built his house upon the rock (24). 
Other foundation can no man lay (1-Cor. 3 :-tf). 
Christ. . 4 the chief corner-stone (Eph. 2 : 20). 
4- Their Tésting : 

Rain descended, . . . floods came (25). 
We also rejoice in our tribulations (Rom. 5 : 3). 
Who shall separate us ? (Rom. 8 : 35.) 
5- Their Triumph : 

It fell not:... for it was founded (25). 


Endureth to the end, ... . saved (Matt. 10 : 22). 
Blessed is the mah that endureth ( James 1 : 12). 


Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 








A leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. Bryner, for the help ot 
premety teachers, which will give a great deal of valuable in- 
ormation about pictures, lessons, and home work, as well as 
a list of books which primary workers should know about. It 
will be sent by The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 





Quarter’s Plan: Jesus, the Great Helper, Teaching, 
Preaching, and Healing. 

Lesson Story: A Part of Jesus’ Teaching on the 
Mount. 


Lesson Aim: Be Doers as well as Hearers. 
INTRODUCTION, 
Is this story in your Reader ? 


***T love you, mother,’ said little John, 
And, forgetting his work, his cap went on, 
And he went out to the garden swing, 
And left her the wood and the water to bring,’’ etc. 


Did he act as if he loved her? He said so, but 
didn’t help her; neither did his sister Nell. But Fan 
proved it by tending the wey and making the room 
tidy, and doing many helpful things. 

One day Jesus told a crowd of people that if they 
came to hear him, and said they loved him, they 
must do something to prove it. When he said that, 
he was in a different place from any we have learned. 
Lesson SETTING. 

It was near Capernaum, where he had done so 
many helpful things, and had taught in so many 
places,—the synagogue, people’s houses, and the boat 
near the shore. For many days Jesus had been so 
busy teaching and healing that onevevening he went 
alone to the mountain near Capernaum to talk and 
pray to his heavenly Father. e had so much to 

ray about that he stayed all night. Next day, as 

e came down, his disciples and many people met 
him; so he sat down, and they gathered about him, 
out of doors, among the flowers and birds. 


** Once on a mountain side, green and fair, 
Flowers were springing, birds were singing ; 
Jesus our Saviour was teaching there, 
Telling the dear Father's care,’’ etc. 
(Sacred Songs for Little Singers.) 
































LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 28 


Here he preached the wonderful Sermon on the 
Mount, in which we find the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Blesseds, the Golden Rule, and other beautiful, help- 
ful words. The people listened carefully, and won- 
dered at his teaching. 


LEssSON. 

How many of you ever watched the building of a 
house? Which part is built first? Yes, and the 
foundation must be firm and strong, because the 
house tests upon it. In Chicago, when Marshall 
Field's new store was built, men worked many weeks 
to make the ground under the foundation as hard as a 
rock, so that the building would be safe. When the 
ground is soft, there is always danger. In church 
we sing: 


** How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord, 
Is iaid for your faith in his excellent Word.”’ 


Some of you have been to'the seashore, and have 
seen the lighthouses sending out their bright, beauti- 
ful lights to guide the ships. Lighthouses are built 
very firmly on the rocks, so that when the sea is 
rough, and the waves dash about them, they will 
stand secure. 

Jesus had said to the people that very day, ‘‘ Ye 
are the light of the world; let your light shine.”” And 
he knew that some of them were strong enough to 
stand firm, even when temptation or persecution came, 
but not all. So he said: ‘‘ Whoever hears these say- 
ings of mine, and does them, is like a wise man, who 
built his house upon a rock,’’ etc. (Read aloud vs. 
24-27.) Jesus knew the right way to build houses, 
for, since boyhood, he had helped his father the car- 
penter. Just as every house needed a good founda- 
tion, he knew that every person needed a good char- 
acter, and character means what we think and do. 
It was a good thing for the people to come to hear 
God’s Word, but it was better to do God’s will. 


Jesus said the man who built his house upon the 
rock was——? Wise. And the other was ——? 
Foolish. (Recall the contrast between David's two 
sons, Solomon the wise,-who made his father glad, 
and Absalom the foolish, who caused sorrow.) If we 
hear God’s Word from parents, pastor, or teachers, 
and fail to do God’s will, we are like the foolish man. 

We know many good things to do.  “* Do well on 
the sabbath,” and the Golden Rule (repeat it), and 
the verse, ‘‘Do all the good you can,” etc. The 
Bible says, ‘‘ If ve know these things, happy are ye 
if ye dothem.’’ We must remember, ‘‘ Bewe doers 
of the word, and not hearers only.” (Once again the 
five fingers may be used to impress the words, ‘‘ Do 
the will of God,’’ or simply the letters D-o-e-r-s. ) 

Close with the prayer: 














** Help me to de the things I should, 
To be to others kind and good, 
In all my work, in all my play, 
To grow more like Thee every day.’’ 


Peoria, ILL. 
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Obedience is heaven's eloquence. 
al 
The Lesson for Boys and Girls 


By the Rev. William Byron Forbush, Ph.D. 


{A booklet explaining the special features of Dr. Forbush’s methods 
of teaching, and containing suggestive lists of simple illustrative 
apparatus, with other suggestions valuable to the teacher, may 
obtained for two two-cent stamps ‘rom The Sunday School Times 
Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 


ERE is our opportunity in this course to study 
the calling of tne apostles and the Sermon on 
the Mount. Use the individual note-books 

mostly to-day. Draw a sketch map rapidly to show 
the region of the lesson (Diffendorfer and Morgan's 
**Junior Studies" (Eaton and Mains, New York), 
page 68, has an excellent one). 

hat leader of men, besides Jesus, ever called a 

choice group of followers about him? For what pur- 

se? Whoin the Old Testament did? Who in the 
New? When it was known that Jesus was going 
to do this, was there any competition to be of the 
number ? (Luke 6 : 13; Matt. 8: 19.) Why did he 
choose just twelve ? 

Have different scholars read the lists as found in 
Matthew 10: 2-4; Mark 3: 16-19; Luke 6: 13-16; 
Acts 1: 13, and ask the rest to copy them, by initials, 
in groups of four. Why is Peter always mentioned 
first in these lists? Why Judas last? Who was the 
thirteenth apostle? (Acts 1: 26.) The fourteenth ? 
(1 Cor. 15:8, 9.) Why do you think Peter was selected ? 
Why Matthew, the tax collector? (Matt. 9:9; Mark 
2: 13-17.) Why Judas? How many were related to 
Jesus? How many fishermen? Why? How many 
Galileans? Why? Were they young or old? How 
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many were poor? How many educated? . Exactly 
what did those whom you know anything of leave ? 
Is it as hard to leave little as much, if it is one’s all? 
What principles that you use in choosing friends did 
Jesus use? Describe a kind of man whom you can 
imagine offering himself .whom Jesus would have re- 
fused: What about the rich young ruler in Mark 
10 : 17-31? What about Nicodemus? Call for the 
first four home-work reports given in my last lesson, 

Why did it take more courage to join Jesus now 
than before the events of our last lesson? Did Jesus 
wait just because this was true? Just what was 
Jesus’ purpose in appointing the twelve? (Luke 9: 
z,2;. Acts 2; 8.) xactly what were they to do? 
Were they to stay with him all the time ? (Matt. ro: 
5, and following.) In what sense were they his gen- 
erals? In what his cabinet? In what his partners? 
What did he later call them, and why ? (John1s5: 15.) 
What did he require of them to become his disciples ? 
(John 1 : 43; 21: 19.) Just what does that mean for a 
boy or girl now? How did their choice require them 
to choose sides? How did it separate them from 
others ? How bring them nearer to others? How 
did it change their daily habits? How are each of 
these four things (make four questions) true of all 
noble friendships? How of friendship to Christ ? 

The illustration of the day may be a view from the 
Mount of. Beatitudes toward the lake and Caper- 
naum, or The Sunday School Times picture, ‘‘In the 
Mountains of Galilee.” What is included in the view 
to the east? Get a word-picture of the approaching 
multitude. Did Jesus stand, or sit, when talking to 
them? (Matt. 5: 1.). Why? Who took down his 
words? Have we all of them? Give the substance 
of this talk in the form of a king’s proclamation, 
Run rapidly through it in the Bibles and underline 
the words ‘‘kingdom” and ‘‘ righteousness” when 
they occur. What are the total numbers of times ? 
Thinking of this as the laws of the kingdom, what 
five vices were prohibited in Matthew 5: 21-43? 
Write them down. Write the three virtues com- 
manded in Matthew 6 : 2-18. How did the giving of 
Christ’s laws contrast with the giving of those in 
Exodus 19: 18-21? What words did Moses’s laws be- 
gin with? What word, those of Jesus? What six 
things did the general tell his staff to be watchful 
about ? (Matt. 6: 19 to 7°: 27.) But, considering this 
as a sermon, what was the text? (see Matt. 5 : 2-12.) 
What the subject? (suggest ‘* The life that is worth 
while.”) To-day’s lesson text is the eS nae of 
the sermon ; how does it apply? Fill the following 
blanks: Jesus said that, in our living, the things‘worth 
while were, not possessions, but —— (Matt. 6: 109, 
20); not rules, but (6: 16-18); not reputation, 
but (6:4); not profession, but (7 :. 20-27) ; 
not time, but -—— (6 : 25). 

How was this sermon liked ? (Matt. 7 : 28, 29.) How 
did the disciples begin to practice the sermon ? (Matt. 
10: 5-7.) ow can you? By making what things 
worth while ta you? By ceasing what first? By 
doing what first ? 


Boston. 











a 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


EAD first for your own preparation of this les- 
son the entire sermon (Matt. 5:1 to 7: 28). 
Note: 

The Character of the Sermon.—Jesus’ sayings were 
the announcement of a new kingdom not of this 
world; of Jesus as its lawgiver and king, to be en- 
throned in the hearts of his subjects; of its laws as 
suited to all classes and nations; and of the kingdom 
itself as open to every one who meets its require- 
ments. You are to show your pupils what these 
requirements are. They may be summed up in one 
sentence,—obedience to the will of God. Ae can 
one obey? The answer includes these three things : 

A will to do God's will. First of all is the fixed 
purpose to do what you know is right. You may not 
yet understand much of Christ’s teaching. It is 
not necessary to understand it in order to enter 
into the kingdom. It is only necessary to obey the 
will of God already known (John 7: 17). You will 
know if you want to know (Hos. 6: 3). 

Standing in the valley at evening at the foot of 
Nazareth, you see crooked streets entering through 
narrow archways, winding up the hill to safe and 
happy homes of those who know how to find them. 
Broad roads stretch away toward lonely.hills: where 
one may easily lose himself in the darkness (Matt. 7: 
13, 14). Start aright, and you will come to the safe 
haven. Start wrong, and you will wander away 
farther and farther from safety. The right start is 
doing right. The right way is doing right. Help 
your pupils to find this truth stated in different forms, 

ginning with the Golden Text, such as 1 John 2: 
29; 3:7; Romans 2: 13; Galatians 6: 7. Show 
them that self-conquest is gained only through a 
narrow gate, and a narrow road along the whole of 
life's journey (Rev. 3: 21). 

Righteousness only professed is vain (vs. 21-23). 
Many persons claimed friendship with Christ because 
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they had heard him teach (Luke 13 : 26, 27). Many 
do so now. It has been well said that ‘‘men will 
wrangle for religion, write for it, fight for it, die for 
it, do anything but live for it.” One test is always 
sure (Matt. 7 : 16-18). Yet warn your pupils to judge 
themselves first (Matt. 7: 1-5). We can always know 
for ourselves whether or not Christ approves of us, 
though we may not be competent to judge others 
(Mark 3 : 35). 

Our will for righteousness tested (vs. 24-27). 
Along the hillside on which Nazareth stands are tor- 
rent beds, and close beside them are houses. One 
of them built on the surface only would soon be 
carried down with the stream suddenly swollen by 
a storm. Doubtless houses have been so swept 
away. 

But those on the hillside have been firmly planted 
on the limestone rock beneath the soil. Flood and 
storm beating on them could not shakethem. House 
and rock are one, and stronger than the mightiest 
tempest. 

Suggestive Thoughts 

Toward one of these two conditions every pupil 
of yours is moving,—either to that of the house 
anchored on the rock, immovable, or to that of the 
house which, when smitten by the tempest, is torn 
to pieces, to be swept away forever. This is the 
teaching of Him who had authority, who spoke the 
word of God. 

The sermon of Christ which began with ‘ Blessed,” 
ends with a picture of ruin. 

Two voices are heard in the Sermon on the Mount, 
as in the Book of Proverbs. Both are saying the 
same thing (Prov. 9: 4, 16). Christ interprets both. 
One says Proverbs 9: 5, 6, and comes laden with 
gifts (Prov. 3: 16-18). The other says Proverbs 9: 
17. The sequel of listening to that voice, unthought 
of by the unwary hearer, is Proverbs g: 18. 

Boston. 





Ever used Smith’s Temperance Responsive Exer- 
cises in your school? Four of them, one for each 
guarter. Each $1 a hundred. There's a temperance 
lesson on March 13. 











For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The New Program 


I. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION (Matt. 4: 23 to 8:1; 
Mark 3: 7-19@; Luke 6: 12-46). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Two facts were obvious to Jesus by the close of 
his first extended tour in Galilee: (1) that the ayer 
leaders and he had little in common, and (2) that his 
popularity with the people was without special sig- 
nificance. Preaching and healing were accomplish- 
ims good. but he was gaining no permanent hold upon 


the nation. He tncrefene made the definite selection 
of twelve followers who were to become tiv sanctant 


companions, his disciples, helpers, and friends. Mark 
(Mark 3: 14, 15) adds ‘‘that he might send them forth 
to preach, and to have authority to cast out demons.” 
They were to catch his spirit, to comprehend his pur- 
pose, and to help him execute it. t was more than 
a matter of selecting and a A nn twelve men. 
They needed much training before being fitted for 
any independent ministry, and the plans of Jesus 
from henceforth seem to have been directed in large 
measure toward them. 

The twelve were mostly Galileans, as being more 
available or more shapable. The number seems 
emblematic; it would have special significance for 
those who called themselves Israelites. Their rank 
in life and education should not be underestimated. 
Practically all we really know about them is that they 
did not belong to the ruling class. They were the 
sort of men whom Jesus could transform. Even 
Judas, says yore f ad ‘‘a certain moral aptitude.” 

To these disciples, and the interested portion, at 
least, of the throngs which pressed upon him in 
these days, Jesus gave a remarkable discourse, which 
the first Gospel reproduces in three long chapters, 
and the third Gospel in much shorter form. The 
discourse was for those who were to be the nucleus 
of the kingdom. It sets forth (1) the privileges of the 
true children of the kingdom of God (Matt. 5: 3-12); 
(2) their responsibilities (5 : 13-16); (3) the text of the 
whole discourse (5: 20); (4) the right attittde toward 
the: law (5 :-17-19);. (5) the new conception of moral- 
ity (5 : 21-48); (6) the new ideals of every-day reli- 
gion : avoidance of publicity, modesty, privacy, and 
omg | in personal prayer to the Father of all, ab- 
sence of parade, absolute trust in God, genuine love 
for our fellow-men (6 : 1 to 7 : 6); (7) the conditions of 
blessing (7: 7-14); (8) the means of sifting out un- 
worthy disciples (7 : 15-23); (9) the wise and foolish 
builders (7 : 24-27). 

It was a serious and significant discourse, show- 
ing that his idea of righteousness was summed up 
by all that a sense of intimate fellowship with Gol 
would demand. 

( Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
Il. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 
Rhees’s ‘‘ Jesus of Nazareth” (§§ 132- 
137 and pp. 295, 296, 290), and Gilbert, 


“Student's Life” (134-139), are very 
valuable aids. Hall's ‘‘ Messages of 
Jesus "’ (109-126) gives a clear and me- | 


thodical analysis and interpretation, full 
of suggestion. It is a valuable refer- 
ence work, for the next few months, of 
an unusual type. Sanday’s remark in 


Hastings’s Dictionary of the Bible (II, | 


614) and Fairbairn’s chapter, in ‘‘ Stu- 
dies,” on ‘‘ His Speech and his Fellow- 
ship” (134-148), and D’Arcy’s ‘** Ruling 
Ideas of Our Lord” (Christian Study 
| Manuals), are worth careful reading. 


III. Questions FoR StuDY AND Discus- 


SION, 
Spe be allotted in advance, by the leader, for care- 
ful consideration, to members of the class.] 


1. The New Move. (1.) Should we 
account for the choice of the apostles by 
Jesus by his having concluded that rapid 
evangelization was insufficient, or as the 
| completion of a deliberate polic 

2. The Choice of the Fake: (2.) 
Why was the number Bai. particu- 
larly appropriate? (3.) Were they re- 
markable men, and in what sense? (4.) 


able for his purpose ? 

3. Their Function. (5.) Why did Jesus 
need thus to surround himself? (6.) 
What is the difference between an 
apostle and a disciple ? 

4. The Sermon on the Mount. (7.) 
To whom did Jesus speak, and with 





| what cowed ? (8.) What is the central 
thought of the address ? 
5. Hearers and Doers. (9.) What 


| new basis of every-day religion did Jesus 
present? (10.) Why was an active adop- 
| tion of this basis necessary ? 


IV. Some Leapinc THOUGHTS. 

[General discussion under the leader’s direction.] 

Any man who has Jesus as his com- 
| panion will become a man of power and 
resource. 

Jesus probably chose, out of all possi- 
ble sorts of men, those who were usable, 


YaLe UNIVERSITY. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





February 28, 1904. Heroism and Other 
Lessons from China. 
Acts 14 : 19-23. 


| 





Daily Readings fcr Preceding Week 


MoN.— David's heroes (1 Chron. 11 : 17-19). 
TUES.— David's heroism (1 Sam. 17 : 33-51). 
WED.—Jonathan’'s heroism (1 Sam. 14:1-14). 
THURS. —Paul's heroism (Acts 18 : 5-10). 

|| FRI.—Jason's loyalty (Acts 17: 1-9). 

|] SaT.—Two sufferers (Acts 19 : 23-32). 














Tell instances of heroic foreign workers in 
China. 

Tell instances of heroic native Christians in 
China. 

Mention tokens that China is coming to 
Christ. 


URING the Boxer troubles in China | 


159 Protestant missionaries and 

53 children and 5,000 Protestant 

native Christians lost their lives. Many 

| of these could scarcely be called martyrs 

for their faith, but there were multitudes 

| who were martyrs, and who deliberately 

laid down their lives in the service and 
faith of Christ. 


The Rev. Ting Li Mai, a graduate of 
the Tungchow College, pastor of a Pres- 
byterian Church in Shantung, was seized, 
with some other Christian Chinese, and 
thrown into a filthy prison. When Ting 
Li Mai was brought before the magis- 

| trate, and asked, ‘‘Are you a Chris- 
tian?” he replied, ‘‘ Yes.” Two kuh- 
dred blows with a stout bamboo club 
failed to weaken his faith. Again he 
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same reply, and two hundred more 





and he was thrust into prison. 
him was a Christian physician, also a 


Were these twelve all that were avail- | 


was asked the same question, again the | 


blows were inflicted on his poor body, | 
With | 
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graduate of Tungchow College, who { most. Some of-these-Christian martyrs: | 
likewise refused to deny his Lord, For | were only little children, but they were 


weeks both of these devoted men were 
kept in a filthy enere while their tor- 
mentors, miserable opium-eating har- 
pies of magistrates, sought in every 
way, but in vain, to turn them from 
their faith. 
~ 

A poor cook, uneducated but devout, 
the breadwinner of the family, having a 
wife and three helpless children, was 
seized and cruelly beaten. He was 
offered his freedom, and life for himself 


and his dear ones, if he would deny his | 


Master; but though his ears were cut 


off, his mouth and cheeks cut with a | 


sword, yet he remained faithful. This 
man, with his brother, was the means of 
leading fifty-three persons to Christ. 
All these Christians were driven from 
their village homes, and lost all earthly 
possessions, but the fires of persecution 
did not burn out their faith in Christ. 


‘‘Are you afraid?” asked a girl of 
seventeen of a girl of twelve, who lay 
by her side on that fateful night (June 
13) in the Methodist “Mission Com- 


pound, when it seemed as though de- | 


struction was lurking in the air. ‘* No,” 


the little Christian replied, ‘‘I don’t | 


think Jesus will let them get in to kill | 


us.” Through the 
hours of that night these two lay on the 
hard brick floor, their hands tightly 
clasped, while. they repeated precious 
promises from che Word of God, and 
kept their faith. 


} 
| 


long and terrible | 


' 


Mrs. Chang, a graduate of the London | 
Missionary Society’s school, was driven | 


out into the, streets of Peking with her 
little babe and her blind niother. 
were separated, the old blind mother 
was lost, a Boxer seized Mrs. Chang and 
her babe, and brought them before a 
Boxer judge. The splace where she 
stood was slippery hag the blood of 
Christians already sfain. “The mother 
clasped her babe to her breast, and 


prayed, '‘O Lord, give me*courdge to | 
t 


witness bravely for theeintil theend.” 
The Boxer magistrate said, ‘‘Are you 
a Christian?” ‘‘ Yes," she said) He 
gave her a stick of incense, saying, 
‘** Burn this and your life will be ee 
‘*Never!” she replied. ‘* Kil 

cried the magistrate. “But she calml 


said, ‘‘ My body you can kill, and it will | ate cause is due primarily to nutritional 
be scattered on the ground like these,” | disturbances involving defective assimi- 


pointing to portions of dead bodies 


about her, ‘‘ but my soul will go to be | wish to relate brie 


with Jesus.” 
a4 


One of the finest examples of all was | link between disease and health. 


a faithful Chinese servant in Shansi. 


They | 


| 
| 


her,” | k&ep at our peril.’ 


Little Kenneth McConnell had seen his | 


parame cut down before hiseyes. When 


e saw in the crowd round about his | 


faithful Chinese servant, he piteously 
called to him. Thisdevoted man walked 
calmly into the midst of the circle of 
cruel murderers, clasped the child in his 
arms, and died with him. 


Anevangelist, Yung Yao, was attacked 
by Boxers, and beaten until he was un- 
conscious, 


When he regained con- | 


| diet considerably while giving medicine 


sciousness, he attempted to rise, and | 


was kneeling in prayer when they cried 
out, ‘* See, 


drag him to the fire.” The Boxers had 


meanwhile set on fire the chapel where | 56 pith eunein anitie. 


he had preached. They caught him, 
but he calmly said, ‘‘ You need not drag 


me; I will gomyself.’” He quietly walked | 


to the chapel, and entered the burning 
building. Almost immediately the roof 
fell in. 

% 


A volume has been published entitled 
‘*China’s Book of Martyrs,”’ in which 
are recorded the stories of many of those 
who died for Christ in the storm of the 
Boxer uprising. It would be well for 
each Young People’s Society or Sunday- 
school to have this book in its library, 
and from time to time to read over the 
life of some of these far-away Christians, 
who, though they had known Christ but 
a few years, were ready to die for him, 
but would not deny him. 

% 
It is not necessary to know everything 


faithful unto death. We may not know | 
very much, and we may be but weak | 
and small, but we too can be firm and 
faithful. | 
4 

If we confess Christ before men, he 
will confess us before his Father. 

If we deny him before men, he also 
will deny us. | 

If we live, and, if need be, die, for | 
him here, we shall live with him forever. 


ae 
Convention Calendar, 1904 


Louisiana, at Crowley . . . April 19-22 | 
West Virginia, at Grafton . . April 19-23 
Southern California, at Los Angeles, April —— 


Delaware, at Laurel . . April 21, 22 
Texas, at Houston . <> > > ole 
Washington, at Bellingham . . May fo-13 


Wisconsin, at Fond du Lac . May 31 to June 2 
South Dakota, at Huron . . May 31 to June 2 








Oklahoma, at eo . «June 1-3 
Oregon, at Portland . . «june 7, 8 
Kansas, at Clay Center . . June 7-9 
Wyoming, at Douglas . June 7-9 
Ohio, at Lima . fails ie oe . June 7-9 
Colorado, at Rocky Ford. . .. . June 14-16 
Illinois, at Mattoon . ‘ - » June 14-16 
Alabama, at Anniston. . . .. . . June r4-16 
New York, at Auburn. . .. . . . June 16-18 | 
California, at Pacific Grove. . . . June 21-23 | 
Indiana, at Richmond ..... . June 21-23 
Minnesota, at Duluth. . . « « «June 21-23 
New Mexico, at Albuquerque. . . June 24-26 





North Dakota, at Jamestown 
lowa, at lowa Falls. . « . June 28-30 
Kentucky, at Henderson . August 24-26 | 
New Hampshire, at Manchester, October 
Rhode Island, at Providence. . October 11, 12 
Vermont, at Ludlow . . October — 
Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg . October 12-14 
Maine, at Fort Fairfield . Third week October 


. June 














Well Told 
Doctor Explains Feeding Without Medicine 


‘It is a well-substantiated fact,” says 
a Maine physician, ‘‘that a very large per 
cent of the ailments of humanity are due | 
to errors in diet causing indigestion and 4 
the myriad affections following in its 
train. It was Dr. Abernethy, I believe, 
who said, ‘One-fourth of what we eat 
keeps us, the other three-fourths we 


‘* Loss of flesh from whatever immedi- 














lation. With these or remarks I 
y a case of mine 
(not the only one, by any means) in 


which Grape-Nuts was the connecting 


‘It was a case of chronic gastritis, 
where the patient had seen the rounds 
of much stereotyped treatment, and 
where there was much depression caused 
by long persistence of distress at the 
stomach,—pain, gas, and burning soon 
after eating. 

“Though I had been regulating the 





it occurred to me that I would try regulat- 
ing it without medicine, and in =| 


| about among the foods I soon foun 


Grape-Nuts was the best adapted to my 
purpose, Starting in with Grape-Nuts 
alone I allowed my patient to take it 


he is praying even’ now ; | first with hot water and a very little 


sugar at intervals of three hours. After 
a few days I instructed the patient to use 
(It should have been 
served with cream on the start. ) 

oe — was marked from the 
first. he eructations of gas were at 
once greatly diminished, and the terrible 
burning and distress were lessened in 


| proportion, while the spirits brightened. 


| At the end of two weeks my patient had 





so far improved that she was allowed 
some chicken broth, which digested per- 
fectly, It has been over two months, 
and she has gradually increased her diet 
in variety, until it now includes all that 
is sootal to avoid monotony and main- 
tain relish. 
‘*Grape-Nuts however still holds a 
prominent place on her table, as it will | 
continue to do, for she realizes that it is | 
a sheet anchor.” Name ofthe physician 
ziven by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich, 
Look in each package for the famous 


in order to love and be true to the utter- ! little book, ‘*The Road to Wellville.” | 





| 


| 





ANTHEMS-— Mixed Voices 


CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 
11,231. When the Sabbath Was Past . .16 
11,232. Where Hast Thou Laid Him? . .12 

DRESSLER, WILLIAM 
11,216. Rejoice This Holy Easter Morn .16 

MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
11,233. Awake, Thou That Sleepest . .16 

MARZO, EDUARDO 
11,224. Hark! Ten Thousand Voices 





Sounding ... -16 
MONESTEL, A. 
11,214. Angels, Roll the Rock Away . .16 
OWST, W. G. 
11,241. Lam He that Liveth ... . .16 
REED, WILLIAM 
11,221. Awake, Thou That Sleepest . .12 


SCHNECKER, P. A. 
11,230. Ye Choirs of New Jerusalem 
(Violin Obbligato) .. 





x | 


CAROLS 
CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 
11,227. Christ, the Lord Is Risen Again .10 
11,226. Come, Ye Faithful. (Proces- 
MES « Be og ¢@ « po Of 
aa Day of Resurrection, The 
GILCHRIST, W. W. 


759. Day of Resurrection. (Voices 
Pet.) ss « « 5 a 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
11,228. Alleluia! Alleluia! ... . .o8 


REED, WILLIAM 
11,220. Bright Sunbeams Deck the Joy- 


ful Sky . -10 
SCHNECKER, P. A. 
11,229. Christ, the Lord, Is Risen To- 
day. (Voicesin Unison) . . 08 
CANTATA 
ROGERS, JAMES H. 
he New Life. (For Soli, 
Chorus,and Organ). .. . .§0 


Send for 48-page Catalog of ‘‘ EASTER MUSIC,"’ also our *' Choir Leaders’ List of Church 


Music’’; our sacred ‘‘ Solos 


and Duets’’; and a copy of the ‘‘ Choir and Choral Magazine."’ 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 
oe 


Chas. H. Ditson @ Co., New York 


J. E. Ditson @ Co., Philadelphia 











at your home. We will give, free, for advertising purposes, 48 
music lessons for beginners or advanced pu i on Piano, 
Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, Violin, or Mandolin (your 
ex 





nse will only be the cost of postage anc 


the music you 


use, which is small), We teach by mail only, and guarantee success. Hundreds write, ‘‘ Wish | had known 
of your school before.”” For booklet, testimonials, and FREE tuition contract, address 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 865, 19 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 











be purchase 


you need anything of the sort, this 
month, One adv 
whatever supplies 


smuneiaaiense 
David C. Cook Publishing Co. 


36 Washington St., Chicago 


Our graded system of Lesson Helps has no supe- 
rior, and is the cheapest. Samples free. 

Publishers of the New mtury Teacher's 
Monthly for teachers, superintendents, and pastors. 
Samples free. Publishers of the Young People’s 
Weekty, the largest and best Sunday-school paper 
in America. Dealers in every requisite for the Sunday- 
school. Send for illustrated catalog and partioulars. 


Where to Get Church or 
Sunday-School Supplies 


It’s meets § a greet deal to any church or Sunday-school to know where supp! 
° ere is a list of prominent dealers, any or all of whom would os lad to 
correspond with our readers about paaemes required in church, school, and class. When 
rectory is the surest guide. It appears once a 
er another, among these, is almost certain to have for sale 
desired in any church or Sunday-school. ; 





ies may 





20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors with 
Electric, Gas, Weisbach, Acetylene, or (il. 

Our experience is at your service. All questions 
cheerfully answered. Send dimensions for estimate. 


i. P. PRINK, 551 Pearl Street, New York 








IN EXCELSIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND CHAPEL 


The best Sunday-school Hymnal. Carefully 
selected and classified hymns, high quality of 
music adapted to the hymns and capable of 
being sung by all children; careful exciusion 
of doggerel in poetry and jingle in music. 


Quantity price . A sample copy for 2 
The Century ¢a., Union Sa., N.Y. City 











VOGALION 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 
Prices, $225 and upwards. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE_VOCALION ORGAN CO. 
74 Jackson Street. orcester, Mass. 





OXFORD MAPS 

By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 
Palestine Seale aul me comes 
Western Asia 


authority, containing all re- 
cent discoveries. The map of 
Egypt and Sinai Palestine is essential for the 
coming lessons. Special terms 


St. Paul's to Sabbath-schools for these 
Travels maps; also for the four maps 


as set. 
OXFORD MAP “PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio. 2 


A.B. & E. L. Shaw Co. 


largest makers of 


Pulpit Furniture, 
Lodge Furniture, 


and 
Shoe Store Settees 
81 Causeway St , Boston 


Send for new catalogs. 








82,000 CHILDREN 


are singing every Sunday from 
CARMINA fe sss" 
DAY SCHOOL 
The best S.S. Hymnal published. Returnable 
copy free for examination. Price, $24 00 per 100. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





WHAT Is DAUS’ TIP-TOP? 
———— TOprove that Daus’ “ Ti 
Top” is the best and simplest 
device for making 100 copies 
from pen-written and co 
copies from typewritten 
original, we will ship 
complete duplicator, cap 
size, without deposit, 
on ten (10) days’ trial. 
Price, $7.50, less trade aiscount of 23% per cent, 
or $5 net. The Felix F. Daus Duplicator Co., 
Daus Building, 111 John Street, New York City. 















* 
Communio 
CUS sects 








Irritation incident to vocal exertion, effect- 
y clearing and strengthening the vo 
lwold 





Individual table which you would not tolerate in your own 
The use of the individual communion ser. 


home ? 


Send 


Invaluable In allaying the Hoarseness and | 





Why do you permit a custom at the communion 


vice grows daily. Are you open to conviction? 
Would you like to see a list of the churches in 
which it is used and know the satisfaction it gives ? 


for our free book—tt tells all about 
A trial outfit sent on request. 


it, 
COMMUNION OUTFIT CO., Dept. 23, Rochester, N. ¥. 





Aas atAcnwoann omr-y 


MANFRS. OF ENDLESS BAND" & OTHER 


BLACKBOARD 


ATALOG AND PRICE LIST No. 29, FREE 
200 & 202 N. 2c STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO 
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THE BUTCHER 
Y SPOTLESS 
TOWN 










This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
Por folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no Lo ¥y like cleanly 
surroundings, at is why the But- 
cher keeps bis tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It's as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as a new penny. 























Advertisements have introduced you 
to some of the best things you have. 











Sure 


The Robust Physique can Stand More Coffee 
Than a Weak One 


A young Virginian says: ‘‘ Having a 
naturally robust constitution far above 
the average, and not having a nervous 
temperament, my system was able to 
resist the inroads upon it by the use of 
coffee for somc years, but finally the | 
strain began to tell. 

‘* For ten years I have been employed | 
as telegraph operator and typewriter by 
a railroad in this section, and until two 
years ago I had used coffee continually 
from the time I was eight years old, | 
nearly twenty yeas. 

‘The work of operating the telegraph 
key is a great strain upon the nerves, 
and after the day's work was over I would 
feel nervous, irritable, run down, and to- 
ward the last suffered greatly from in- 
somnia and neuralgia. As I never in- 
dulged in intoxicating liquors, drugs, or 
tobacco in any form, I came to the con- 
clusion that coffee and tea were causing 
the gradual break-down of my nervous 
system, and having read an article in the 
Medical Magazine on the composition of 
coffee and its toxic effect upon the sys- 
tem, I was fully convinced that coffee 
was the cause of my trouble. 

‘*Seeing Postum spoken of as not hav- 
ing any of the deteriorating effects of 
callee I decided to give up the stimulant 
and give Postum atrial. The result was 
agreeably on After a time my 
nerves became wonderfully strong, I can 
do all my work at the telegraph key and 
typewriter with far greater ease than 
ever before. My weight has increased 
thirty-five pounds, my general health 
keeping pace with it, and I am a new 
man, and a better one.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There's a reason. 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book, ‘*‘ The Road to Wellville.” | 


THE- SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 







Wanted 
























noons and on Saturdays. 
$15.00 and more a week. 
required to begin. 


next supply. The work is easy. 


methods of some of our boys. 


fo start in Business 
for themselves 


ANY BRIGHT BOY can establish a good paying business of 
his own by selling The Saturday Evening Post on Friday after- 
Many boys have built up a trade that pays 
Profits right from the start. 
We will mail to you, absolutely free, 10 copies of 


The Saturday Evening Post 


These can be sold for 5 cents each, and will provide the capital for the 
If you will try it, write at once. We will 
send 10 copies for next week and everything necessary, including a 
booklet, ‘‘Boys Who Make Money,” which describes the successful 


No money 




















IN CASH and a trip tothe St.Louis 4 
Fair Next Summer as PRIZES for 


boys who do good work Next Month 








THE CURTIB ‘COMPANY 
1084 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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YMNAL 


By GEO. C. STEBBINS 


ot une LL Byangolistic and Chur rex =, 
ona Worn Meetings of the Church and Home. 


It contains a very large number of most useful 
and singable sacred songs, both new and old, among 
which are 


MANY of the favorite ‘‘ Gospel Hymns "’ and 
yo Songs.’’ 

MANY new songs soon to become favorites. 

MANY cherch hymns and tunes, new and old, 
from the best American and English composers. 

MANY pieces especially useful for evangelistic 
and convention choirs, and many for solo, 
duet, and quartet purposes. 


Substantially bound in cloth, $25.00 per 100. 
sc. each per copy extra by mail. 





Before deciding on the new hymn-book for your 
church you had better see 
NORTHFIELD HYMNAL 
A returnable copy for examination sent free to any 
earnest inquirer on application. 











ASTER 
SERVICES 


Holy Morn, Hallowed Dawn 
Easter Echoes, No. 21 


Behold Him Risen 


5 cents each ; 55 cents per dozen; $4.25 per hundred 
prepaid ; $4.00 per hundred, not prepaid. ; 


in stamps,with your name and address, 
TEN 


will bring complete sam cket con- 
taining > Pos each of the hove Easter 
CENTS Services; also, among other things, our 
80 page catalogue of Easter Cards, 


Booklets, Bookmarks, Valentines, etc. | 


MacCALLA & CO., Inc. 
249 Dock Street. 


$5 A DAY 


When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 





the year round. Outfit, 25 cents; 
J. H. Earle & Co., Pubs., Boston. 


= 


Sr. 34 


it 
please (omplots set, with lecture, $8.75. Send for list. 
| L. Manasse S., Chicago, Il. , 


America’s Winter Resorts 





| Voice of Praise. 
NOTIC 


worker should have a copy. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago | 
ty 


Philadeiphia, Pa. | 





+ 


New, unusual, and charming: By J. Lincoln Hall, 
ni C. A. Miles, W. A; Post, = others. 


Light of Eastertide | Send 7- in sta 
Chimes of Victeey | two the 
UNIQUE 


in every detail is the new Sunday-school and praise 
service song bovk. Now printing. 

THE VOICE OF AE 
by Messrs. Hall, Mack, Miles, and others. 


Songs for Easter and every other department of Sun- 
day-school work. the best copyrights of other 
paliehere. Complete collection of standard and popu- 

Every song of importance is in The 


.—A postal card will bring to those inter- 
ested a a eae | sample of the book ; or, if you de- 
sire, our comprehensive pamphlet describing the book, 
giving many specimen songs. 
Ss ND for our valuable booklet Facts about church 
Every Sunday-school superintendent and 
It is free, ask for it. 
ALL-MACK CO., Publishers, 
1018, 1020 Arch St.,’ Phila.; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Teachers’ Edition 


of the American Standard 


Revised Bible 


contains in addition to the text 
edited by the American Revis- 
ion Committee, 

Dictiona 


music. 











with numer- 
ous illustrations, an entirely 
New Combined 
to the American Standard edi- 
tion, and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
Beautifully bound in vari- 
ous styles, $2.25 to $9.00 
For sale by all leading book- 
sellers or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Send for catalogue te 


New Testament _) 











TAUGHT BY MAIL 
By our method the study is within the reach of all. 


’ Evepactsts. Sunday -school teach- 
ers, and all ristians in al! walks of life, are 
comes to see the need of a better knowledge of 
the Bible than is obtained from any English 
Testament. Why be confined to an imperfect 
translation? Our method of teaching trains the 
powers of mémory and thought. Send for circulars, 
A. P. Gardiner, Box 45, Central Bank Bidg., N. Y. 





(Lesson for Feb. 28) FEBRUARY 13, 1004 


is a neglected 
tooth. 


Rusifoam 


is an elegant, agreeable cleaner, easy 
to use, just the thing for children. 
Prevcnts decay, assures a sweet breath, 
and keeps the teeth and gums in per- 
fect condition. 





2sc. at Druggists. 
For Free Sample Vial, address 
&.W. HOYT &CO., + Lowstt, Mass, 
























Easter.Services| 


| 
Bound in 
full cloth, boards (vellum de luxe), $25 the hundred. 1 








ae 


Co., 88 Madison 

















] 








Pope Manufacturing Co. 
Famous Chainiess 


Bicycles 


frame 





ern Department, Hartford, Conn, 


Oolambia” “Cleveland” 





















eh ek ie Ae trations and 
100 cash cou pom, worth 10c to all, for only Ge, Send 








creer as faeetaee Seger, a=: 
aad Vagessbie aeod Ge0ds-@ 2pe- 
elelty. premium with every order. Write for 








fe . ? 
Florida by 
Merchants & Miners Transportation Co. steam- 
ship lines from Philadelphia and Baltimore. Low fares 


and excellent service. Send for excursion book. 
y. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md 


For a copy, send a stamp to George H. Daniels, 
G. P. A., New York Central, New York. 





